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S. C. CHATTERJEE 


On Philosophical Synthesis 


THE READERS OF Philosophy East and West have noticed 
that from time to time in the life of this journal a number of articles entitled 
“On Philosophical Synthesis” have been published. These articles have been 
written by outstanding thinkers in East and West, and they have all related 
to the field of East-West philosophy. In these articles the writers have ex- 
pressed not only different but conflicting views. Some of them have held 
high hopes for a synthesis, or, at least, for the significance of a synthesis 
between the philosophies of East and West. Others have contended that a 
synthesis of the two is impossible, and undesirable, too. Others, again, have 
expressed still other views on the subject. It seems to me that a synthesis is 
not only possible but necessary, if there is to be an understanding between 
Fast and West in philosophy, as in other fields, such as science. In my arti- 
cle, “The Needed Reform in Philosophy,” * I approached this subject in one 
specific way. Here I shall try to approach it in another and a general way. 
By philosophical synthesis is here meant a combination, and, virtually, a 
reconciliation of different philosophies as compatible parts of one compre- 
hensive system. That there may be a synthesis in this sense of the philoso- 
phies of East and West, and, for that matter, of all philosophies, can be 
shown by a consideration of (1) the alternate standpoints of knowledge 
and (2) the different levels of experience, and their bearing on the systems 
of philosophy involved. 

Man, constituted as he is, can ordinarily know a thing from a particular 
point of view, just as he can see an object from a particular place, at a given 
time. Just as he cannot see an object from all places or positions at the same 
time, so he cannot know it from all possible standpoints at one and the same 
time. With his limited capacity, it is ordinarily possible for him to study any- 
thing only from a limited and particular standpoint, not from an unlimited 
and universal standpoint. The result is that the knowledge he has of an ob- 
ject is relative to a particular standpoint, and that his knowledge may be 
different from different standpoints. Sometimes, one knowledge may be ap- 
parently contradicted by another, even though they relate to the same 
thing. The same school may be considered very good from the standpoint of 





1 Philosophy East and West, 1, No. 3 (October, 1951). 
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teaching, but very bad from that of its buildings. An industrial town may be 
a good place to earn one’s living, but it may be a very bad place to live. 

All knowledge, we may say with John Locke, comes from, or, rather, is 
based upon experience. Taking experience in a wide sense, we may say that 
it is any way of apprehending or cognizing an object. Broadly speaking, there 
are four levels of experience, namely, waking, dream, deep sleep, and spit. 
itual intuition. In some of these levels, again, we may distinguish between 
different grades or forms of experience. Thus, waking experience may take 
the form of ordinary and normal sense-experience, or of abnormal and il- 
lusory experience, or of imagination, thought, and reason. So, also, dream 
may be of the form of memory or reproductive imagination and constructive 
or creative imagination. Deep, dreamless sleep seems to have no grades, 
With reference to spiritual experience, which is known variously as religious, 
mystical, supersensuous, or superconscious experience, we may also speak of 
different grades, such as the definite and definable, and the indefinite and in- 
definable (called savikalpa and nirvikalpa in Indian philosophy). Now we 
are to observe that the experiences we have of an object from different levels 
will be somewhat different and sometimes conflicting and apparently con- 
tradictory. The water of the ocean seen from a distance seems to be blue, 
but, when a handful of it is allowed to drop down through the air, it is seen 
as colorless. The face of the earth wears very different appearances as we go 
higher and higher up a mountain or fly in a plane. In a similar way, the sun 
appears as a small disc of light from the level of man’s sense-experience, but 
from the level of his scientific thought it is an immeasurable orb of fire. 

What is true of our ordinary knowledge of the objects of the world is 
equally true of systems of philosophy. These also arise from particular levels 
of experience and are developed from particular standpoints. Thus, natu- 
ralism, materialism, and atheism as systems of philosophy are the outcome 
of an interpretation of sense-experiences from the standpoint of common 
sense or of natural science. Systems of dualistic and pluralistic realism, such 
as those of Descartes, the Sarnkhya, and the Jaina, are the products of a ta 
tionalistic interpretation of our external and internal or mental experiences. 
An undue and exclusive emphasis on our subjective consciousness at the 
cost of the objective seems to be the originating ground of the subjective 
idealism of Berkeley and the Yogacara school of Buddhist philosophy. Ideal- 


istic systems, such as those of Hegel and Ramanuja, are based on self- | 


consciousness in the form of a determinate experience (savikalpa jnana) of 
the self as a conscious subject inseparably related to a world of objects. The 
basis of the Advaita system of Sarnkara seems to be constituted mainly by 


the experiences of illusion, dream, dreamless sleep, and, above all, the tran- | 
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scendental or superconscious experience (mirvikalpa jnana) of the self 
(4tman), not as a conscious subject related to objects, but as subjectless- 
objectless, pure consciousness itself. The nearest approximation to Sarnkara’s 
Advaita in Western philosophy is to be found in F. H. Bradley’s idealism, 
in which also the absolute reality is conceived of as pure sentience and is to 
be apprehended, not by relational thought, but in immediate experience. The 
philosophies of change, such as those of Buddhism and Bergson, may be said 
to arise from the level of vital consciousness, or the experience of the life 
process. 

It will appear clearly from what we have stated that the different systems 
of philosophy arise from different levels of experience. As such, it is natural 
that they give us different views of the world or of reality as a whole. But 
these views, being relative to particular levels, are limited to those particular 
aspects of reality which their respective approaches enable them to grasp and 
express. So, they are only partial views of reality as a whole, and not the 
whole truth about it. But, when the different systems forget their limitations 
and each claims to give us the whole truth about reality, there follows a 
conflict of systems of philosophy. We readily admit the truth of this position 
in the sphere of ordinary knowledge of objects, but in all fairness we should 
admit it in the sphere of philosophy as well. 

Now we ask the question: Is this conflict of philosophical systems inevita- 
ble and unavoidable? Or, is there a way of reconciliation and synthesis? As 
has already been said, the different systems of philosophy in East and West 
can be shown to be compatible parts of a comprehensive system and, in this 
sense, can be reconciled. Let us see how. 

There are two dominant trends in both Eastern and Western philosophy. 
The one may be called realistic and materialistic, and the other idealistic 
and spiritualistic. For the form: -, matter or unconscious physical energy is 
the ultimate reality out of which come all objects, including mind and self, 
and into which they are finally resolved. For the latter, mind or spirit is the ul- 
timate reality which evolves the world of material objects and contains it as 
an organic element of itself. Some idealistic systems in East and West deny 
the existence of matter and reduce all material objects to ideas. The Advaita 
of Sarnkara denies the reality, not only of matter, but of all objects—physi- 
cal, vital, and mental—from the transcendent standpoint and the level of 
superconscious experience (nirvikalpa jhana). While realistic and material- 
istic systems are generally based on sense-experience alone, idealistic philoso- 


] phies are generally based on sense-experience and reason, and, in some cases, 


only on religious or spiritual experience, called intuition. 
If philosophy is—and we think it is—based on experience, then it should 
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be based on experience at all its levels, and not merely on this or that par- 
_ ticular level. Experience at all its levels reveals reality, although it may be 
in different ways and forms. At the sensuous level, there is a revelation of 
reality as a world of sensible objects possessing sensible qualities, that is, 
taste, smell, color, touch, and sound. That is to say, for our sense-experience, 
reality reveals itself as a world of material objects existing in time and space, 
At the level of rational thought, we have a revelation of reality as mind or 
reason, evolving and working out the world of objects, material as well as 
mental. Similarly, at the level of intuitive or spiritual experience, there is a 
revelation of reality as mere existence or pure consciousness without any 
quality or distinction whatsoever. Any system of philosophy which is based 
on one level of experience, to the exclusion of others, is bound to be partial 
and incomplete. Of course, it will not be entirely false, for it gives us at least 
one of the revelations of reality. But it cannot be the whole truth about 
reality, since it ignores or misses the other revelations of reality from other 
levels of experience. It will be neither wholly false nor the whole truth. The 
material world is a revelation of reality as given through our sense-experi- 
ence. Hence, the materialistic view of the world gives us one aspect of reality 
and is therefore partially true, although materialism as a system of philoso- 
phy takes this aspect as exhaustive of reality and therefore eventually turns 
out to be false. So, also, the vitalistic view of reality as life, being based on 
the experience of the life process, gives us another aspect of reality and is, so 
far, true, but not the whole truth about it. The idealistic view of reality as 
mind or self related to the world has its basis in one type of experience, 
called determinate self-consciousness (savikalpa jana). As such, it reveals 
reality in another of its aspects, although it may not give us all its aspects 
and therefore cannot be the whole truth about it. 

Spiritual intuition is as genuine an experience as sense-experience and 
scientific thought. There is really no difference between them, excepting 
that the former is rare and hard to attain, while the latter are more common 
and more easily attainable. But that is no reason for us to discredit it and 
reject its deliverances. The gift of fine aesthetic discernment in an artist is 
a rare thing, indeed. But because of that we do not doubt the validity of his 
judgments on aesthetic matters; rather, we value them more than the aes 
thetic judgments of laymen. All that is necessary to appreciate the artist and 
his judgments is training and culture in the fine arts, which will enable us to 
acquire a similar capacity for fine aesthetic discernment. Similarly, the at- 
tainment of spiritual intuition requires a course of moral training and spit- 
itual discipline. Through such a course, we may have the same or similar 
spiritual intuitions as some rare individuals have or profess to have now. 
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From the level of spiritual intuition, there is the revelation of reality as 
pure, indeterminate consciousness, as the indefinite and the indefinable. Such 
a revelation is no less true of reality than any of the others we have from 
other levels. The different qualities of taste, smell, color, and touch in an 
orange are revealed by our different senses. They all belong to the same 
orange. We cannot say that the orange has only a sweet acid taste, but no 
color or smell or touch quality. Similarly, the different revelations of reality 
that we get from different levels of experience represent different characters 
or aspects of reality and are, so far, true. We cannot recognize only one level 
and reject the others, for the one is as genuine as the others. If the materialist 
is wrong when he takes matter as the only reality, the idealist or spiritualist 
is no less wrong when he takes mind or self (aman or Brahman), as the 
sole reality and denies all reality to matter or relegates everything else to 
the region of the false and the illusory in the ordinary sense. Rather, we are 
to say that matter, life, and mind or self are different aspects or manifesta- 
tions of the same reality, and that materialism, vitalism, idealism, and spir- 
itualism each gives some truth about reality, but none the whole of it. Simi- 
larly, we may say that reality in one aspect or state is a self-conscious person 
or conscious subject, as held by some idealists, and in another aspect or state 
is the indeterminate, impersonal being, as maintained by the Advaita Ve- 
dintins, just as ice and vapor are different states of the same substance 
called water. 

Now we may draw out the implications of the position we have taken 
here. It implies that, although reality is one, it has various aspects, many 
forms and manifestations. As such, reality is many-faced and many-sided. 
This is true, not only of absolute reality, but also of every object in the 
world. Any object has innumerable positive and negative characteristics. 
Of any object, from the sun to a blade of grass, none of us dares claim to 
have exhausted all possible characteristics. So, any object may be said to be 
many-faced and many-sided. If this is so, then the ultimate truth about reality 
or the world must be manifold, and different beliefs and philosophies will be 
but expressions of different aspects of it. They may be shown to be comple- 
mentary parts of one system, and so there may be no quarrel among them. 

All that has been said here will serve simply to indicate a possible ap- 
proach to the problem of synthesis and reconciliation of the philosophies of 
East and West. How far, if at all, it will prove fruitful remains to be seen. 
But it at least promises to be worth trying. Other sympathetic thinkers may 
follow it up if they find it promising. 
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CONSTANTIN REGAMEY 


The Meaning and Significance 
of Spirituality in Europe 
and in India 


I 


I WILL NOT CONCEAL that the task of exposing and discuss- 
ing at this conference the main trends and characteristics of Western, and 
particularly European, spirituality inspires me with some apprehension. I am 
an Orientalist, and when acting as a spokesman for Western doctrines I can 
do it rather as a European, whose mentality and culture have been shaped 
by the traditions of his continent, than as representative of any particular 
Western philosophical school. I hope that professional philosophers will ex- 
cuse some deficiencies of my erudition and consider me, rather, as a product 
of a cultural tradition than as one of its active animators. This position may 
give me greater freedom in embracing as a whole innumerable currents of 
Furopean life and thought, as they are reflected in the mind of an average 
tepresentative of its culture—and perhaps it will also give me greater cour- 
age in dealing with doctrines and problems which Western technicians of 
philosophy seem to avoid as not sufficiently scientific and up to date. 

In fact, when reading the proceedings of the former conferences held at 
this same place, one is struck by the obvious disparity of approach in Western 
and Eastern papers. While Eastern authors defend with deep and sincere 
conviction even the extreme spiritual attitudes of their philosophies and re- 
ligions and do not hesitate to appeal to the authorities of their whole history, 
most of their Western colleagues seem to confine themselves to some modern 
technically scientific analysis and, when referring from time to time to great 
metaphysical or religious traditions of the West, do it with utmost discretion, 
* This article was presented to the Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference, held at the 
University of Hawaii in 1959, and is to be published in Philosophy and Culture—East and 
West, the Report of that conference. It is published here at the request of a number of people 
because of its unusual interest in relation to current misunderstandings of the matter under 


iscussion. The style here conforms to that of the conference paper. References to “this volume” 
ate, of course, to Philosophy and Culture—East and West—Editor's note. 
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as if they feared to lose the solid ground of scientifically controllable discus- 
sion. 

This fact has not been overlooked by the participants of the former con- 
ference, as pointed out by Mr. Moore in a note to the “Seminar Reports”; 
“Emphasis was placed upon Western naturalism for strategic reasons, be- 


cause it was felt that in the contrast of this doctrine and several Oriental sys- 


tems lay the basic cleavage between East and West. . . . There was no 
need to reconcile the ‘idealisms’ of East and West, since their affinities have 
been abundantly demonstrated by scholars on both sides. . . . There was 


no intent to regard Western naturalism as the present-day philosophy of the 
West, nor were Christian and Western idealistic ethics neglected in the Semi- 
nar discussions.” In spite of this final remark, it is a fact that the West has 
been represented at these discussions rather one-sidedly. For an attempt at 
world philosophical synthesis such a strategic experiment was somewhat mis- 
leading. There are really few possibilities of finding a common language be- 
tween Western naturalism and, e.g., the general trends of Indian thought. 
Although “recent Western naturalism . . . in its present development does 
not wish to exclude any actually experienced value or insight,” and conse- 
quently may accept as real facts the spiritual experiences of Eastern religions 
and philosophies, yet it would consider them rather as new data for psycho- 
logical or psychoanalytical research or, at most, as the extending of the no- 
tion of experience to that of dreamless sleep or of trance more or less pro- 
voked by appropriate techniques of concentration. But this way of viewing 
the facts can neither justify the exceptional value attached to these experi- 
ences in the East nor explain why they are considered as man’s unique 
access to the ultimate reality, as the irrefutable proof of the existence of a 
spiritual reality with regard to which all other evidence is secondary or sim- 
ply illusory. The reaction of our Eastern colleagues was unanimous: they 
refused to examine the higher insight of the ultimate at the same level as 
sensorial, psychological, or purely empirical evidence.* On the other side, 
naturalism can admit the evidence of infra-psychic or pata-psychic phe- 
nomena; it cannot recognize in them spiritual facts, that is, facts in our life 
which cannot be explained by purely physical or psychological causes and 
which, therefore, are considered as more or less direct proofs of the existence 
of a higher, non-scientifically controllable principle or power. 





1 Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy (hereafter, EEWP) (Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1951), p. 440, note 6. 

? Ibid., p. 437. 

5 So much more are they opposed to the psychoanalytical methods of viewing the spiritual 
experience. Cf. the violent condemnation of such methods by Sri Aurobindo or Sri Ramana 
Maharshi. 
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Now, the attitude which admits such a higher sphere of reality without 
which most facts of human life would remain unexplained is by no means 
the monopoly of the East. In spite of violent criticism of some modern 
schools of Western philosophy against the “romantic vagaries of ideal- 
ism” or of “meaningless metaphysical judgments,” an objective and impar- 
tial glance at the whole history of Western thought and culture will reveal, 
not only that the spiritual attitude was prevalent until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, but also that it is by no means absent or secondary in our 
times. The most representative philosophical schools of present-day Europe 
—neo-idealism, phenomenology, existentialism, French spiritualism, person- 
alism, and, last but not least, different varieties of modern “schools of meta- 
physics” (Alexander, Whitehead, Nicolai Hartmann, Neo-Thomism )—are 
all much nearer the spiritual attitude than the scientificism or different kinds 
of positivism. And, what is more important, this attitude is not limited to 
academic discussions of philosophers, but continues to mold the mentality 
of millions of Westerners, to inspire and guide their activity, to stimulate 
them to creative or heroic deeds, to self-sacrifice for the sake of ideals which 
by no means could be identified with the materialistic greed of personal or 
social welfare. 

Yet, if Westerners themselves do not find it necessary to emphasize this 
side of their life and culture, we cannot be astonished that even the most 
open-minded among our Eastern friends have such a narrow conception of 
the dominant trends of Western mentality. If it were not our own fault, 
would it be possible that, e.g., Mr. Raju would affirm that “Western philoso- 
phers might find it useful to understand man . . . as a spiritual being far 
transcending his relations to matter and society,” as if it were not only one 
of the basic beliefs of Christian religion but also one of the fundamental 
problems of present-day European philosophy. Similarly, the conviction that 
“higher and higher forms of being rule the lower and lower ones” has been 
since the Greek philosophers the main source of the whole of European 
spiritualism. in 

It seems, therefore, that we can achieve a more fruitful work when com- 
paring Eastern doctrines with Western spiritual conceptions and not with 
Western systems which in their methodology find no place for the idea 
of the spiritual. This comparison is not at all superfluous. The affinities of 
idealisms of East and West which “have been abundantly demonstrated by 
scholars on both sides” are mostly concerned with single points, and their 
similitudes appear often to be quite superficial when considered in a broader 


*EEWP, p. 227. 
® Ibid., p. 229. 
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context. As a whole, these “idealisms” do need to be reconciled, if we want 
to avoid misunderstandings, since the fundamental differences between them 
are more important than convergencies. And before we try to reconcile these 
two attitudes—or at least to make them mutually transparent—we ought to 
clarify the basic differences. Moreover, Western spirituality is by no means 
limited to idealisms or even to Christianity. Both in theoretical and practical 
fields, it finds expressions which are for us highly spiritual but often appear 
to Easterners as self-sufficient humanism or as sterile, purely academic, or 
dogmatic speculations. 

My intent is neither to defend Western spirituality (which, after all, is 
much more attacked in the West than in the East) nor to examine which of 
them—that of the East or that of the West—deserves in a higher degree 
the qualification of spiritual. It has often been stated at former conferences 
that it is dangerous to oppose East and West en bloc and to forget how 
numerous and far-reaching are the divergencies within each of these areas, 
It would be a hopeless task to try to give even an approximate description 
of the extremely multifarious expressions of the spiritual attitude in Western 
thought and culture, all the more since even the perspectives in which the 
historic development of this attitude can be viewed are also very divergent 
and never quite objective. I shall merely try to emphasize some basic tenden- 
cies which have given Western culture and mentality its particular style and 
which in most obvious ways differ from the Eastern approach to the spir- 
itual, Here, too, I shall take into consideration, above all, the most repre- 
sentative aspects of Eastern spirituality: those of Hinduism, of Mahayana 
Buddhism, and occasionally of Taoism.° 


II 


A thorough examination of some constant reproaches made to the West 
by the Easterners leads often to paradoxical results. Thus Mr. Moore twenty 
years ago very judiciously showed’ that the alleged hedonism, considered as 
a typical Western attitude, is much more characteristic of the East where 





® Neo-Confucianism, with its concepts of determinate 44 (organic principle) accessible to 
reason, with its method of ko chih, which is rational intuition without a “leap,” and with its 
emphasis upon action, is much nearer to Western patterns than to Buddhism or Taoism. As 
for Islam, I fully agree with the well-known thesis of Northrop (The Taming of the Nations 
{New York: The Macmillan Co., 1952], chaps. V, VI) that with regard to its spiritual founda- 
tions it belongs much more to the West than to the East. 

7 Charles A. Moore, ed., Philosophy—East and West (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944), pp. 309-311. 
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even the highest spiritual aspirations are less disinterested than in the West. 
More consistent is the reproach of the scientificism of Western culture, 
though it is often improperly confounded with materialism and mechanical- 
ism; there remains almost nothing of the naive conception of matter in mod- 
ern science and pure mechanicalism is also abandoned by present-day physics. 
What remains is the method of studying reality by means of exact con- 
ceptual reasoning based on experience and tested by experiment. Now, this 
method cannot be a motive of reproach, since in India it is applied even to 
spiritual facts; even the intuition of the ultimate requires experimental test- 
ing. As Swami Nikhilananda says, “Untested philosophical beliefs are no 
more trustworthy than untested scientific hypotheses.” And on the same page 
he says: “through Yoga it can be demonstrated that genuine religious ex- 
periences are as valid as scientific truths.” We find here the same postulate of 
empiric testing as in Western science, the only distinction being that this 
method is applied to a non-material subject and consequently cannot be ex- 
pressed in exact relational formulas or explicitly described. But we find 
even there our postulate of interpreting raw experience and controlling it in 
order to avoid delusion: “personal experience may very well be self-decep- 
tion”” and must be tested by scriptural evidence and severe reasoning. 

Reasoning is here only auxiliary, a method which prepares the proper ex- 
perience and controls it. On the contrary, the West alone has discovered in 
reason the source of knowledge which needs no external testing at all, since 
every experience is automatically interpreted by and consequently dependent 
on our intelligence. This evaluation of reason as the final instance of knowl- 
edge is one of the pillars of Western spirituality: the feeling of certainty and 
universality of rational truth, which cannot be deduced from experimental 
data, presupposes, if not necessarily a higher intellect modeling our con- 
sciousness, at least the existence in ourselves of a universally valid mental 
faculty irreducible to sensorial perceptions. 

This distinction in the hierarchy of our highest sources of truthful knowl- 
edge brings us back to the famous opposition, established by Mr. Northrop, 
of “theoretically formulated and indirectly tested concepts by postulation” 


8 Although the Indian, and especially the Buddhist, spiritual way requires a fully disinterested 
attitude of self-denial and self-sacrifice, it has to be practiced for the sake of one’s own moksa. 
Indian ethics is pre-eminently soteriological, whereas the ideal of the good as an imperative, as 
amoral duty independent of reward or other advantages, has been developed in the West. 

Professor Mahadevan points out in his paper, “Indian Ethics and Social Practice,” in this 
volume, that this concept of the ought-to-be-done (kéryatd-jnane) has been sponsored by the 
Prabhakara Mimamsakas. But this was a school that had no influence on the general aspect of 
Indian thought, and—as Mahadevan admits (ibid., p. 5)—‘most of the systems of Indian 
philosophy would agree with the Nyaya in holding the view of ethics as instrumental to the 
desired end.” 

° EEWP, p. 234. 
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in the West and “directly tested concepts by intuition” in the East. In the 
perspective of Western spirituality, especially important are concepts by 
postulation and rational relations, which do not need any experimental veri- 
fication and can be tested only by reason itself. Though absolute confidence 
in such omnipotence of abstract rational truth is not and has not been shared 
by all Western currents of thought, it remains one of the most original and 
distinctive features which have shaped Western mentality. It can be opposed 
both to Western experimentally scientific method and to the general Indian 
attitude. 

In fact, in India, this Western rational approach is considered as an antith- 
esis of the spiritual. It is from that point of view that Radhakrishnan op- 
poses Eastern Religion to Western Thought and reproaches the West with 
having conceptualized in abstract formulas life, mind, man, society, and 
spirit. We know that a strong reaction against this one-sided deification of 
reason has arisen also in the West and has led to a considerable extension 
of the notion of the spiritual. Nevertheless, this reaction has very rarely been 
accompanied by a radical disavowal of the spiritual origin and significance 
of reason. The Indian reaction is based on other arguments: Knowledge by 
concepts is knowledge about reality; it is mediacy, while Eastern and espe- 
cially Indian sages strive for immediacy, for direct identification with funda- 
mental reality. Now, the Western response to this argument (which, how- 
ever, is not shared by all Westerners) is that we, too, strive for immediacy, 
but we find it in a higher degree in reason than in experience. Let us quote 
the postulate of immediacy as it has been developed by Mr. Raju in the be- 
ginning of his paper presented at the former conference, “if self-sufficiency 
or self-validation is needed somewhere, if we are to get it in some cognition, 
then why not acknowledge it in every cognition? That is, the truth of every 
judgment must be self-revealing, and reality or existence must be self-reveal- 
ing. But what would be the nature of a reality that is self-revealing? It can- 
not be anything but Self.”"* Then the Western response would be, “It can- 
not be anything but the Cartesian cogito,” where the immediate statement of 
the fact of reasoning is primary to the deduction ergo swm.” And the convic- 
tion of the existence of some reality being an “other” to knowledge is a fur- 





10 Tbid., p. 211. 

11 Indian philosophy knows a strikingly similar exordium in the beginning of Vasubandhu’s 
Vimsatika, in which the author finds the proof of the reality of consciousness in the fact of 
doubting. The absoluteness and self-sufficiency of consciousness is here even much more em- 
phasized than in Descartes, since Vasubandhu does not infer from cogito either the sum or even 
the subjectivity of thinking. His formula is, rather: cogito ergo cogitatio est. Yet, the conviction 
of the superiority of undifferentiated immediacy is, even in this extreme Indian idealism, so 
powerful that, in spite of such rational premises, Vasubandhu, in his final conclusions, deprives 
the pure consciousness of any trace of conceptual or discursive thought. 
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ther deduction, a postulate of reason which will avoid the solipsism of the 
consequent esse est percipi vel percipere. But our only faculty which not only 
is able to reveal itself but can correct its errors within itself and through 
transcendency can validate itself without appealing to external sources of 
knowledge—is reason. Why not consider it as reality? 

This step has been taken by Western thinkers, and it is of secondary im- 

rtance whether they consider reason as being the exclusive reality (as 
post-Kantian idealists have done) or as the essential part of reality, the in- 
telligible, existing in things outside the mind, but yet in accordance with the 
laws of reason (as, since Greek philosophy, different schools of Western 
realism have done). The latter will add to this intelligible and rational es- 
sence the mysterious existence which, as already stated, is also a postulate of 
reason much more than a product of objective evidence, since it can be nei- 
ther verified experimentally nor felt outside the subject. What is really im- 
portant for the particular development of conceptual thought in the West is 
the fact that it discovered in reason the method of attaining universally valid 
certitude and that this sense of certitude gives the impression of grasping 
teality immediately” and in its very essence. The sense of certitude produced 
in the discoverers of rational truths the same rapture and ecstasy that the 
intuition of Atman-Brahman gave to the sages of the Upanisads. And it is not 
surprising that ancient Greek philosophers, when discovering, in the mathe- 
matical rules empirically elaborated by the Egyptians, universally valid laws, 
independent of any sensorial and common-life experience, saw in this ra- 
tionality the presence in their minds and in Nature of some higher, spiritual 
principle. 

The process is the same in the West as in the East: the spiritual value is 
discovered inwardly and put in relation to the psychical faculty which affords 
certitude free from any contingency. We have no right to deny that Eastern 
and Western mystics do experience the sense of absolute certitude when 
they reach the direct insight of the ultimate. But this insight is indescribable 
and incommunicable, known only to him who has attained it. It is a charac- 
teristic feature of every, both worldly and trans-worldly, experience that it 
annot be directly communicated unless it is rationally elaborated and in- 
terpreted. This is possible with worldly experience; the trans-worldly insight 
an at most be metaphorically or negatively alluded to: in its essence it re- 
mains ineffable. And this is the paradox of every mystic realization, that it 
kads to an immediate apprehension of an all-embracing universal unity in 


12 Here, “immediately” does not mean “instantaneously.” Rational truth very often requires 
tlong chain of reasoning, but this chain is based on the same assurance of the validity of 
tasoning. Rational certitude is immediate to the extent that it requires no other tests than those 
‘ontained in reason itself. It is precisely self-revealing and self-validating. 
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which all individuality is absorbed and dissolved, and at the same time it is 
based on an absolutely individual experience. 

The West has always felt the same longing for an all-embracing unity, 
but it achieves it in the reason which permits unequivocal communication 
and does not dissolve the particular. It is the way of grasping the world as 
a whole without destroying it and with the possibility of sharing this uni. 
versal grasp with every other being endowed with reason. In the East, the 


ultimate unity is realized through elimination of every distinction; in the © 


West, the distinctions are carefully emphasized, and the unity has to be 
achieved through their harmonization. In its search for unity, the East attains 
the One through negation of the individual and the personal, and yet realizes 
it in an exclusively individual mental operation; the West in its search for 
unity discovers the totality which maintains individual and personal distinc. 
tions and yet succeeds in securing universal union through the communicabil- 
ity of the truth and the generalizing power of reason. 

These basic distinctions will leave ineffaceable traces on the whole spiritual 
development of both West and East and will have important practical con- 
sequences. They will solidify the characteristic Western attitude which we 
may call “spiritual pluralism,” and they are also at the basis of one of the 


most fundamental metaphysical divergencies between Europe and India: in | 


the West, the generalizing reason is the principle of universality, and being 
is considered as principium individuationis (there are very few exceptions to 
this general attitude, e.g., Duns Scotus); in the East, being is considered as 
universal and undifferentiated, and all individualization is the product of ra- 
tional determinations. 


I know that the identification of Indian philosophy with intuition and of | 


Western thought with reason is a commonplace and, like all such theses, is 
an oversimplified one. The opposition against the rationalization of reality 
has been and is still quite important in the West, where we have also purely 
intuitionistic currents, much more anti-intellectual than India has ever had. 
On the other hand, the dialectical and logical skill of Indian philosophy is 
well known. We can certainly agree with Mr. Datta when he concludes” that 
reason is the common method of philosophy in India as it is in the West. But 
we can ask: On what level? In the West, reason rises to the highest regions 
of reality; it has been considered as the unique faculty which can lead not 
only to the threshold of the Absolute but to the Absolute itself. In India, it 
has to disappear at this threshold. No rational approach to Nirguna Brahman 
is possible; there is a gap which cannot be crossed by anything other than 





18 EEWP, pp. 87, 88. Cf. also the remarks of Raju, sbid., p. 440, note 3. 
PP P. 
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supreme insight. The Mahayanist praj#a seems to be nearer the concept of 
the absolute reason of Western idealists; it is the foundation of discursive 
reason (vijfana), and in the relation vijiana-prajha we may find some anal- 
ogy with the hierarchy of reason in post-Kantian schools. Yet, in Western 
idealism this ascension is achieved through subsequent degrees of transcend- 
ency which include lower forms of reason and do not eliminate them. There 
appears a dialectic continuity, whereas between vijfiana and prajfd no transi- 
tion is possible. As in the case of Nirguna Brahman, “there is a leap, an 
existential leap.” 


Here we touch the key problem of our discussion. The absence of continuity 
in the hierarchy of mental faculties as accepted by Indian and related doctrines 
affords the clearest explanation of the fundamental differences which separate 
the conceptions of the spiritual in India and in the West. In India, the limit 
between the spiritual and the non-spiritual is identified with the leap which 
has to be achieved when passing from reason to the direct insight of the ulti- 
mate. All that lies below that gap is non-spiritual, is material. According to 
Hindu psychology based on the Samkhya system, even cosmic reason (bud- 
ahi), as much as the ego (ahamkara) and the mind (manas), “are not dif- 
ferent from external material objects, such as trees or stones, as far as their 
essential nature is concerned.” All the variety of our psychical life that even 
Western naturalism does not reduce to physical processes is conceived in this 
psychology as effects of more or less subtle forms of matter. The only spirit- 
ual fact in a human being is his experience of the ultimate; the activities of 


4 Cf. D. T. Suzuki, “Reason and Intuition in Buddhism,” in EEWP, p. 43 (cf. also, above, 
note 11). In the same passage, Suzuki explains that there can be no continuous progress from 
vijnana to prajnd, because, if there were, “prajna would cease to be prajna; it would become 
another form of vijnana.” This statement shows the difference between the Western and Indian 
notions of transcendency. Western thought has discovered in reason, and in reason alone, the 
capacity of transcending itself and analyzing itself. In India, the ancient denial of this capacity 
(“You cannot know that which is the knower of knowledge,” Brhadéranyaka Upanisad I1.iv.14) 
has always remained valid; if reason is transcended, it can be so only by a totally different 
principle. Hence the leap which creates problems unknown to the West: How can the ultimate 
be the foundation of rational developments if it is in full transcendency with regard to reason 
and to any determination? And, in the religious aspect, how can Brahman be the cause of the 
world, if it cannot be affected by any process of acting or transformation? Hence the doctrines of 
iaya and fakti, which, though accepted by Samkara, are considered by him as logically and 
ontologically inexplicable (cf. Raju, EEWP, p. 222). Here lies the source of the conception of 
vivarta (illusory transformation), which saves the transcendency of Brahman but at the cost 
of rendering the world illusory. The extremely illuminating paper of Paul Mus, “The Problematic 
of the Self, West and East, and the Mandala Pattern” in this volume, gives further precision to 
this fundamental problem of transcendency in Indian thought. In India, transcendency is a 
method of reaching a higher level through a non-additive integration,” a kind of coalescence of 
lower elements into unity, which in itself represents no supplementary “entity” added to the 
total of the integrated elements; “It is all of them, without being any of them.” The lower 
elements are not subordinated to the integrating unity, but identified with it. This unity is 
co-extensive with its parts, which are also co-extensive among them. 

15 Cf. Swami Nikhilananda, EEWP, p. 102. 
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man can be considered as spiritual only when they are directed toward the 
realization of atman.”° 

This Indian conception does not disqualify psychical life in such a degree 
as would appear to us in the West. But, when discussing the problems of 
spiritual values, it is necessary to be aware of the much narrower meaning of 
the word “spiritual” in India. There is some terminological misuse in the 
translation of “atman” by “spirit.” This equivalence would be fairly correct, if 
we take into consideration the original, mythological meaning of these terms 
when both 4tman and mvevpa = spiritus denoted “breath.” In their further 
development, both terms have assumed such divergent meanings that the 
translation of “adhyatma” by the word “spiritual” is today rather misleading. 
The Western term is here mechanically applied to a notion already codified 
and having in the East a long tradition. In the West, the connotations of this 
term are far more complex, since, from the beginning, the notion of spirit has 
not been limited to a single peculiar psychical power and it has been con- 
siderably enlarged during the history of Western spirituality. 


Ill 


Let us sum up briefly the history of the origin of Western spirituality in 
those two cradles of Western civilization that are the Graeco-Roman world 
and the Hebrew-Christian religion. The basic motive for the distinction of 
two spheres of reality, matter and spirit, has been everywhere the same: the 
more or less intuitively felt essential irreducibility of some facts of our life 
either to physical or sensorial processes or to the merely physiological needs 
of food, shelter, procreation, pleasure, etc. Disinterested moral feelings, de- 
mands for order, responsibility, freedom, justice, longing for immortality or 
unity with the whole, intuitions of beauty or of truth, mental faculties such 
as attention, abstraction, coherent reasoning, and quite generally the notion 
of non-utilitarian values—these were facts which distinguished man from 
the animals and required at least a radical distinction between physical and 
psychical components of human personality. Yet, the profound feeling of dis- 
proportion between the imperative attraction of these aspirations, which 
often induced men to act against their instincts or egoistic needs, and the 
limitations and contingency even of our psychical life, led to the assumption 





16 In the discussion of my paper, Raju objected that there is no radical discrimination be- 
tween buddhi and atman, buddhi being the principle nearest the ultimate. I answer in Raju’s 
words (“The Concept of the Spiritual in Indian Thought,” Philosophy East and West, IV, No. 
3, October, 1954), in which it is definitely stated that buddhi, compared with éyos, is not the 
same as the Highest Spirit, that antahkarane, which, according to Samkhya and most of the 
Vedantic schools, encompasses reason, ego, and mind, “is not the same as spirit.” “Spirit is beyond 
the principle of reason.” 
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of some higher source of these intuitions and demands. The ancient religions, 
with their mythological, cosmogonic, ritualistic, or magical schemes, could 
but partly justify these aspirations and explain these intuitions. In nearly all 
the great civilizations of the ancient world they were completed or sublimated 
by the discovery of principles, laws, or entities—often placed above the gods 
of even substituted for traditional pantheons—which appeared as models or 
norms for human conduct and as the supreme goal of man’s aspirations. I say 
“discovery,” since they had to be found as explanations of our higher faculties 
and demands. The latter being considered as reflections or projections of the 
Supreme Entity or Norm, our only way leading to this supernatural principle 
was to scrutinize in our psychical data those which gave the feeling of great- 
est certainty and universality. 

The East, and especially India, found this feeling in the mystical experience 
of immediacy. The “leap” that this experience required marked the sharp 
limit between higher and lower components of human nature and, per ana- 
logiam, between the ultimate and the relative in the ontological perspective. 
The way of the Greeks was different. Their early half-cosmogonic, half- 
scientific conceptions of Nature have often been compared with Indian doc- 
trines: Parmenides with Upanisadic monism, Heraclitus with Buddhism. But 
the similarities here are rather external, since these pre-Socratic doctrines 
were nO projections of internal experience into the ontological field, but 
speculatively elaborated constructions. For these philosophers man was an 
object of inquiry only as a part of Nature, and they did not seek within him 
the principle which would explain the world. Consequently, they did not try 
to establish a definite limit between his lower and higher components, or to 
emphasize a particular faculty. They did it indirectly, however, through the 
discovery of a new kind of theoretically formulated conceptual knowledge. 
And when Pythagoras found out that universal validity lies not in the things 
but in pure relations, he did not hesitate to recognize in mathematical laws 
the ruling principle of the world. By the same token, and in spite of all 
mythological hypostases with which he enveloped his discovery, he opened 
the way to the conviction that among all human faculties reason alone can 
attain the universal norm. 

With Socrates, this faculty assumes the full value of a spiritual principle 
opposed to our physical and sensorial components. It is reason which forces 
us to act against our desires and instincts and in conformity with universal 
norms. It can dominate our body and give a real freedom of choice. It serves 
as the link between all men. But it is not an undifferentiated static element 
infused in every being which has to be discovered. “Know thyself” differs in 
both words from the Oriental “Self-realization”: it does not mean the im- 
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mediate insight into a supra-personal Self, but the gradual penetration 
through reflection into one’s own self with all its psychical complexity and 
the transformation of this self into a more perfect individuality conforming 
itself to universally valid norms. These norms, again, are neither given from 
outside nor grasped in an act of instantaneous intuition. They are elaborated 
by the same reflection, in a free inquiry which may be achieved collectively 
in discussions. As Northrop has pointed out," the Sophists had already shown 
that determinate knowledge given with immediacy varied from person to per- 
son. This discovery caused Socrates to return to the speculatively inferred, 
theoretically constructed, and mutually, from person to person, tested method 
of knowledge. Only then could one escape sophistry and find determinate 
laws the same for all men. 

The further ascension of reason in Greek philosophy is well known: its 
deified hypostasis as vous, its formulation as Adyos, its principle of determi- 
nate coherence and universal order opposed to confusion, formlessness, and 
chaos of direct experience, and, finally, its magnificent apotheosis in the 
Platonic world of ideas. In spite of such exaltation of one single component 
of the human psyche, there appeared no gap between it and other mental 
faculties. Both our moral intuitions (the Good received the dignity of the 
supreme Idea) and even sensorial perceptions, spiritualized in the contempla- 
tion of Beauty, were included by Plato in his world of spiritual values. The 
mysterious capacity of art—that no naturalistic or utilitarian theory can ever 
explain or justify—to express spiritual values through concrete elements 
gtasped by our senses was particularly emphasized in his doctrine. But all 
these elements are conceived as spiritual only because they express a rational 
perfection. 

With Aristotle, to whom humanity is indebted for the first precise formu- 
lation of the very functioning of conceptual reason, this reason is to a certain 
extent despiritualized: the rational no longer has its source in a higher prin- 
ciple, not even in our higher mental faculties, but in things; the intellect is 
supplanted by the intelligible. And, with the Stoics, the spiritual principles 
will become material: IIvedpa, which is the prototype of our term “spirit,” 
is for them a material breath, and reason is identified with fire. And yet, with 
the same Stoics appears the first intuition of the spiritual significance of the 
person as the center of free accepted universal law and the ideals of freedom, 
justice, and equality of all men before the law. Through the practical applica- 
tions of these ideals in Roman legal science, the Western world will receive 
a set of principles which belong to its basic spiritual foundations. At the same 
time, the Graeco-Roman process of discovery of spiritual values seems to be 

17 The Taming of the Nations, p. 206. 
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closed and petrified. Having centered their inquiry exclusively on the con- 
ceptual power of reason, the philosophers of antiquity stopped before the 
deeper faculties of reason: they did not discover transcendency, and they dis- 
regarded the intuitions of the infinite, which troubled the magnificent but 
rigid rational construction. This rigidity will be overthrown by a new force 
appearing suddenly at their horizon: the message of Christianity. 

Coming from the East, Christianity brings with it new conceptions of the 
divine and spiritual. Yet, the genuinely Oriental elements of its message— 
the religion of the Old Testament—were not basically distinct from those 
infused in the minds of the Greeks and Romans by five centuries of philosoph- 
ical research: the unity of God and a moral law based on determinate prin- 
ciples and having, even more than in Stoicism, the character of a contract, a 
covenant between God and men. But in Christianity—which, as has been 
frequently pointed out,”* is as Greek as it is Hebrew in its roots—the still 
tribal and natural, though divinely inspired, concept of law was transformed 
into the ideal of universal law, which met the Greek conception of man as 
“citizen of the universe.” And this law was no longer based on the Com- 
mandments of God codifying in determinate moral statutes the natural social 
order, but it appealed to the Adyos, which is exalted in the famous climax of 
the opening words of the Fourth Gospel more than it had ever been in Greek 
philosophy: It is at the beginning of the whole, it is with God, it is God. 

This Adyos is no undifferentiated all-embracing unity but an ideal, a theo- 
retically conceivable pattern, determining a law of absolutely universal valid- 
ity equal for all men, prior to the creation and infinitely superior to it.” And 
it is at the same time a Person. The very conception of universal reason and 
law was familiar to the Graeco-Roman world. But the origin of this reason, 
the practical implications of the new law, and its “non-prudential” ethics 
were in many respects to appear to antiquity as overthrowing the established 
habits and shocking their common sense. The values of the determinate and 
the infinite were here turned upside-down. Christianity directed man toward 
the infinite, no longer presented as synonymous with disorder and confusion, 
but as the source of transcendent grace and as the supreme goal of man’s 
aspirations. 

The link between the infinite and the finite is not reason but love of God 
for man and of man for God. It is no longer the Stoics’ intellectual love of 





18 Cf., among others, F. S. C. Northrop, The Taming of the Nations, p. 189. 

19 Cf. Luke 16:16, 17: “And it is easier for heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of 
the law to fail,” and Paul, Romans 17:12, 14: “The law is holy,” “the law is spiritual.” The 
universality of this law based on Aéyos is also the pattern of every right reasoning; hence Jesus’ 
condemnation of the vain and futile speculations of the scribes and Pharisees, which resembles 
so much the condemnation of sophistry by Socrates. 
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God but a feeling that captured hearts directly, thanks to the event that was, 
as Kierkegaard will say, “folly for the Greeks, scandal for the Jews”: the In- 
carnation. It is neither an avatara (incarnated being) nor a nirmanakaya 
(transformation-body), but total acceptance of man’s fate, with its simplic. 
ity, its deficiencies, and its sufferings, and even martyrdom. 

The power of love testified by this supreme exaltation of man’s nature by 
God, the central role that it will play not only in revolutionary Christian 
ethics but also in the very essence of the new religion, provided a new dimen- 
sion of the spiritual: it opened the path to the supernatural through emo- 
tional faculties and suddenly gave to this component of human psychical life 
a rank higher than that of reason. 

This new path is faith—the discovery in one’s emotional life of a subjective 
certitude more powerful and evident than that given by reason—not an im- 
mediate experience of the ultimate which proceeds through gradual elimina- 
tion of sensorial, emotional, and cognitive processes, but confidence based on 
love to God, which engages and permeates all psychical faculties of man and 
which has as its object, not an undifferentiated and ineffable reality, but a set 
of revealed truths, determinable and describable though not spontaneously 
attainable through “natural” reasoning. This way of knowledge was so new 
for the philosophically trained minds of the Greeks and Romans that not 
only the revelation but also the very faculty of faith has been conceived asa 
supernatural gift of grace granted by God in his infinite love for creation. 

The fact that faith appeals to all mental faculties explains also the variety 
of approaches to God in Christianity. We find there the passive and almost 
exclusively emotional surrender to the Divine, and the tendency to rise to the 
mysteries of God through reason (since the scriptural authority did not ex- 
clude this possibility), and also the way of mystical approach much more 
frequent and important than is generally admitted in the Orient. All these 
ways are by no means exclusively Christian and can be found in other great 
religions. Especially in the mystical approach the similarities seem to be strik- 
ing throughout the world. Yet, though it is not easy to analyze and describe 
mystical experiences, it seems that there are some characteristic differences 
between Christian mysticism and that of Hinduism or Buddhism. The first 
is preceded by faith, is not its source; far from being an experience prepared 
by appropriate methods and training” and leading to an impersonalized bliss, 
in which all distinctions and relations disappear, Christian mysticism has, 





20 Paul, Romans 1:19, 20: “Because that which may be known of God is manifest in 
them; for God hath shewed it unto them. For the invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead .. .” 

21 Yet, the methods and elaborated techniques of concentration are also known in Christian 
practice; the recent studies of the Byzantine hesychasm have shown striking similarities with yoga. 
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rather, the character of contemplation guided by love and striving for com- 
munion with the Divine in the perspective of “me” and “Thou.” In India, we 
find this form of mystical approach with Caitanya, Ramakrishna, and Auro- 
bindo, rather than with the ancient sages of the Upanisads or with the con- 
sequent Advaitins. And, as for spirituality based on love of God, the quasi- 
identity between the Indian religions of bhakti (devotion) and the Christian 
approach is recognized even by the most exclusive Christian theologians.” 
The difference lies in only two essential points: in the personal though in- 
finite nature of God and in the status of man, who is created by God but is 
neither part nor attribute of him.” 

Christianity takes over the Old Testament concept of man as created as a 
being distinct from God but in his image, which means that man is en- 
dowed with moral principles and personal responsibility in the temporal 
world. But it adds more: the grace of the Holy Spirit, giving man the possi- 
bility of achieving his eternal destiny. Since then the expression “spiritual 
nature of man” is no longer a metaphor. The Holy Spirit working in man is 
not the presence of an ontological all-embracing principle that it is sufficient 
to discover in the innermost region of one’s being, but the inspiration of the 
divine XGyos, infinite virtuality of creative activity that man not only can but 
must develop through all his faculties. In contrast to Indian religions, which, 
in one way or another, consider the cultivation of individual personality as a 
hindrance in the path of spiritual progress, Christianity bestows on man’s 
person a dignity and a value that it never had before. Man is no longer an 
instance of universal law, but a unique value in itself, a creature which re- 
ceived from God its being but also the potentiality to create by itself, freely, 
its own spiritual person. And the community of men united in the Exxyoia, 





* Cf., e.g., F. Pierre Johanns, S. J., La pensée religieuse de l’Inde, (Paris: Bibliothéque de 
la Faculté de philosophie et de lettres de Namur, 1952). 

*3 God as person is known to the bhakti religions, but he is in final conclusions conceived 
still as a kind of manifestation, a secondary nature, of the ultimate. In spite of the Indian anti- 
dogmatic attitude, there exist in India, as well as in the West, some constant patterns, which 
cannot be completely rejected or explained away. To such dogmas belongs the deep conviction 
that man and the universe are not outside God but within him. In spite of various efforts dis- 
played by Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka, etc., in order to reconcile the personal relation be- 
tween God and man with the dogma of srsti (creation), the latter could never be ignored in the 
Indian tradition. This point remains one of the paramount divergencies between the Indian and 
the Western religious outlooks. 

The authority on both sides is the scriptural evidence. But in this respect, too, there are 
characteristic differences between India and the West. In Hinduism scriptural evidence represents 
the sum of the experiences of ancient sages, as much as of modern inspired men; it is a kind 
of collective spiritual patrimony. In Christianity it is considered as revelation, supreme and 
final truth given to the finite man directly by God. Hence its more rigid and exclusive 
character. 

* Person is not an equivalent of individual; it is an ideal of spiritual fulfillment that man 
has to achieve. This is “self-realization” in the Christian sense. The very presence of this ideal 
in our mind is considered as a proof of the existence of the prototype of person in God. To 
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the mystical Body of Christ, is called to fulfill, in the temporal sphere, God’s 
designs. 

Creation is not a once-achieved static fact; it goes on perpetually, and the 
temporal world, God’s work and God’s realization, is neither negligible nor 
to be rejected altogether. It is in this sphere that God creates through man, 
Man cannot create being, but he is free in the domain of spirit and he can 
transform reality, strive to develop and perfect in it all that is not pure being, 
This activity is as important as his spiritual and personal progress toward 
eternity. “Thy will be done on Earth as it is in Heaven.” But, in order that 
man’s activity be really creative and responsible, he must be endowed with 
free-will; he can do right or wrong; he is not deprived of his creative power, 
even if he does not submit to the will of God.” 

These Christian conceptions of spirituality, which do not disclaim the 
tendencies developed by the Hebrews and Greeks, but enrich them in the 
perspective of the infinite, do not exhaust the totality of the new message, 
nor have they always been explicitly emphasized. On the contrary, they were 





those who object to the anthropomorphism of the idea of a personal God one can reply, with 
Max Scheler, that it is, rather, a question of the theomorphism of the ideal of person. 

*° With regard to this specifically Western ideal of action conceived as the expression of 
the will of God, one can quote for India the Bhagavad Gita, which exalts action as the way to 
God. But, in the Gitd, action must be free from motives and personal purpose, and those who 
act should not consider themselves as doers, but as performers of the will of God: “As the un- 
learned act from attachment to their work, so should the learned also act, but without any 
attachment, with the desire to maintain the world-order” (111.25). 

In the Western and Christian conception, he who acts should know that he is a free and 
responsible doer, and, if he acts according to God’s will, it is not with the desire to maintain the 
existing order, but to create a new and better one. He has and ought to have both motives and 
purposes for his action. 

In a very interesting paper, “Activism in Indian Thought,” in Annals, Bhandarkar O. R. 
Institute, Vol. 39, Parts III-IV, pp. 185-226, Raju brings out new data concerned with a 
very different approach to the problem of action in the ancient tradition of India. As it was for 
the problem of non-instrumental ethics (cf. note 8), he finds it again in the Mimamsa. In 
this doctrine, atman is considered both as agent and as enjoyer. According to Kuméarila, no one 
acts without a purpose; man is the master of his destiny, and vairagya, disinterest in the values 
of the world, is condemned as escapism. The Nairuktas go even farther in their doctrine of 
activism and process: in striking contrast with the views of other schools, they consider pure 
becoming (bhava) as the essence of atman. Though this Indian activism has not the creative 
aspect of Western attitudes, it leads to an exalted humanism (“Man is the Brahman acting in 
this world,” {ibid., p. 213]) closely related to Western conceptions. The existence of such 
tendencies in ancient India, in the doctrines rooted in pre-Upanisadic traditions, is undoubtedly 
of great interest for modern Indian. thinkers, anxious, under Western influence, to liberate 
India from its traditional contemplative quietism in order to have a balanced view of life. But 
the stress laid upon such tendencies is an evidence of modern evolution in India toward the 
practical aspects of social life, an evolution that appears clearly among the representatives of 
India at this conference. Yet, it would be difficult to claim that the above-mentioned doctrines 
confined to secondary philosophical schools (the activism of the Nairuktas is in fact a theory 
of grammar) have actually molded Indian mentality in its long history. The revival of interest 
for these long-forgotten theories is the result of the confrontation of Indian reality with the 
Western world. 
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often narrowed, forgotten, or misinterpreted by the Christians themselves 
and applied to the wrong ends. But the ideal of a determinate and exclusive 
truth, not liable to various and contradictory interpretations, of universality 
which does not eliminate individuality, of the full realization of the many- 
sided nature of man, and of the creative activity striving for the world’s better- 
ment or displayed for the sake of creativity—will remain deeply anchored in 
the mentality of Western man and will determine the attitude even of those 
who will turn aside from Christianity, will deny trans-worldly perspectives, 
and will no longer recognize the origins of their ideals and their dynamism. 


IV 


Those who reproach Western civilization with its lack of a deep religious 
outlook, its ideological relativism and fragmentation, too easily overlook 
fifteen centuries of its history during which the Western world enjoyed spirit- 
ual unity of such an intensity that all forms of human life were deeply and 
naturally permeated with religion. There was a time when the Middle Ages 
was considered as a period of stagnation and obscurantism; confronted by 
the masterpieces of its art, literature, philosophy—nobody could today charge 
the Middle Ages with being devoid of culture and creative spirit. And, as for 
the reproach of the absence of scientific research, of rigid dogmatism and 
intolerance, one forgets that this era was one of certainty and universality of 
faith and that the facts of Christian revelation were for the people of the Mid- 
dle Ages direct evidence as natural and general as is for a Western man of 
today the scientifically interpreted image of the world. 

This evidence was thoroughly subjective but communicable, and even if 
not always explicable (mysteries of the revelation) yet formulated in terms 
of conceptual description. And this similarity of formulations between theo- 
logical and philosophical matters encouraged thinkers, after St. Anselm and 
Abelard, to try to understand and to demonstrate the revealed dogmas. The 
boldness and richness of these attempts to rationalize the facts of faith are 
surprising. If medieval philosophy was ancilla theologiae, it was so in the 
same measure that modern science is servant to experimental facts. And, even 
if revelation was the main object of its investigations, it cannot be said that 
medieval philosophy was one-sided. On the contrary, in the Middle Ages, 
Western civilization reaches an astonishing equilibrium between faith and 
teason, between aspirations toward heaven and the full recognition of this 
world, between the spiritual and the material. This equilibrium finds its most 
cogent expression in the imposing synthesis of St. Thomas, a synthesis of the 
two sources of Western culture, and the only ancient philosophical system in 
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the West which still remains alive. The main points of Christian revelation 
find in this synthesis their support in Aristotle, whose doctrine, in its turn, is 
enhanced by the spiritual outlook which it had lacked. Nature receives here 
its full recognition, but, while it conserves its material existence, it is spirit- 
ualized through the form which pervades it; man is presented neither as pure 
spirit nor as an animal but as mind-body in one individual. Spirit and matter 
are no longer considered as mutually hostile or contradictory, but as two com- 
plementary aspects of reality: essence and existence, Grace and Nature, mira- 
cle and natural law, Church and State. They are different but equally impor- 
tant stages in the realization of a single purpose of God, in whom essence and 
existence are identical. 

This sense of harmony and unity between the spiritual and the material, 
the eternal and the temporal, is not only the result of philosophical synthesis, 
It is felt naively and spontaneously by St. Francis, who embraces in his love 
for God the whole of God’s creation, including its humblest forms, and to 
whom not only animals but even phenomena of Nature, fire, wind, and earth 
are brothers and sisters, objects and subjects of universal love. The same sense 
of balance between trans-worldly and worldly affairs appears with those 
medieval monks who know how to harmonize the via contemplativa with 
active participation in social works, who are practically the pioneers of or- 
ganized social relief. 

The medieval equilibrium was a new way of accomplishing unity without 
doing away with distinctions, unity toward which the Greeks had striven and 
which was based on a much more immediate certainty of faith. Thanks to the 
spontaneous acceptance of a single and unique truth by the whole Christian 
world, the Middle Ages could establish a real spiritual unity—no longer a 
postulate, but a tangible fact. This universality, without peer in the history of 
the Western world, will remain one of the dominant ideals of Western man, 
even when faith, which provided its foundation, will no longer have the 
same intensity and the same character of unshaken certainty. This ideal lives 
in the postulate of scientific universality, which is fulfilled in our time. And 
the medieval conception of the Civitas Dei, of a world-wide society united by 
the acceptance of the same and unique truth, will reappear in diverse, even 
frankly anti-religious, cultural, social, and political activities of the modern 
world. Greece had created the concept of man as “citizen of the universe.” 
But it is the spiritual community of the Middle Ages that prepared the way 
for the concept of “mankind.” 

Yet, these great achievements of the Middle Ages contained in themselves 
the ferments which were to shatter them. Equilibrium and universality, ac- 
complished in a practical way, ended in a certain fixity of ideal. But this ideal 
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encompassed also principles—freedom of the human spirit and its dynamism, 
which was to operate not only with the view toward eternity but also here, 
“on earth”—which were in contradiction with any definitely achieved and 
immutable state of being. And the tendency of emphasizing these trends, 
which since the last centuries of the Middle Ages are considered as insepa- 
rable from the spiritual dignity of man and from its lofty mission, will lead, 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to the collapse of the imposing—but 
static and reduced to a limited area—spiritual, cultural, and social medieval 
unity. 

The real foundation of the medieval universality and equilibrium was a 
harmonious synthesis of faith and reason, and irrational and subjective certi- 
tude, shared by all Christians ever since it was formulated in objectively de- 
terminate terms as communicable as the concepts of reason. The universality 
of this conceptual expression of the credo was similar to “Socratic” rational 
universality, since it resulted from a collective agreement, the dogmas having 
been elaborated and mutually tested at the Councils and placed under the 
guard of the unique authority of the Church. As long as the evolution of the 
creative thought of medieval philosophers took place in its own field and was 
not concerned with the basic truths of the revelation, the boldest speculations 
were allowed (in spite of numerous official condemnations, which were as 
often revoked, as e.g., the Aristotelianism which, after having been con- 
demned with Abelard, later became the basis of the official Christian philoso- 
phy), and even extreme divergencies between the doctrines could not shake 
the universality of religious certitude. 

But it was undermined at the very moment when the right to individual 
free inquiry was extended to revelation itself. This happened in conjunction 
with both the Renaissance and the Reformation. It behooves us to emphasize 
that this revolution, decisive in the history of Western spirituality, was not 
due to the weakening of faith or of confidence in reason, but, quite on the 
contrary, it happened in the name of the autonomy of faith and reason. In all 
the Protestant movements, the emphasis was placed upon the sovereignty of 
faith as not having to bow before any collective authority. Yet, this claim for 
the rights of subjectivity and of faith independent of rational inquiry did not 
result in a purely emotional, indeterminable attitude; though hostile to Scho- 
lastic speculations, the new subjective faiths have been formulated again in 
conceptual terms, so that divergencies between them did not represent dif- 
ferent ways of saying the same thing but real divergencies of religious and 
moral principles. Hence violent conflicts between the denominations which 
broke out in the name of a religion of peace and universal love, but which 
were the unavoidable expression of spiritual ardor and sincerity of Western 
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man accustomed to the idea of a unique determinate supreme truth admitting 
no polyvalent interpretations. 

By the same token, revelation could no longer be considered as direct evi- 
dence common to all people. They felt the need of seeking another source of 
universal certitude for their knowledge and even for their faith. The philoso- 
phers of the Italian Renaissance, again taking up Greek traditions, hoped to 
find it in the universality of reason. This time, however, the method has been 
reversed: reason had not to explain or demonstrate the truth given with cer- 
tainty by faith, but it had to take the place of faith and provide the rational 
foundation of it. And the Renaissance was not a mere return to antiquity; 
owing to the imposing philosophical work achieved in the Middle Ages, con- 
fidence in reason has considerably increased. A need for collective search for 
truth and mutual testing was no longer felt as being necessary; individual 
reason appeared self-sufficient even in the perspective of the divine. Hence 
the plurality of mutually irreducible systems, each of them claiming to be 
universal. 

Thus, the same era which inaugurated an extraordinary expansion of man’s 
knowledge and a sudden widening of his horizons, which in a few centuries 
brought about the swiftest and most radical transformations of life, culture, 
and science that the history of mankind had ever witnessed, produced an ex- 
plosion which disintegrated the medieval equilibrium in all domains. While 
getting to know new worlds, Europe was losing its own cohesion. The reli- 
gious fragmentation provoked by the Reformation was followed by the ap- 
pearance of modern nationalisms” shattering the medieval social and politi- 
cal community. The astonishing progress of science, which, after the failure 
of rational attempts to justify religion turned exclusively to Nature, shook 
the balance between the spiritual and material. And, while discovering in 
himself unlimited potentialities, modern man was losing the inner equilib- 
rium in which all his faculties had been directed toward a single supreme 
goal. There arise conflicts between faith and reason (Pascal) , between reason 
and experience (Hume). But it is, above all, the crisis of the criterion of 
truth which can serve as guarantee both for knowledge and for conduct. 

No longer sure of the universal validity of the inwardly felt spiritual 
source of certitude, Western man searches for it outside of himself, in the 
experience furnished by Nature. This evidence—not only purely physical but 
also psychological and social—as well as other observable facts, has been and 
still is considered as the final instance both in science and in philosophical 
naturalism. Though this new method of knowledge has not restored uni- 





6 Cf. F. S. C. Northrop, The Taming of the Nations, chap. XI. 
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versality of truth, it would be senseless to deny its extraordinary result for 
our lives and to see merely the wrong side of this particular evolution of 
Western science. But it would be an equally superficial view to maintain that 
the scientific and technological progress of the modern world is due exclu- 
sively to the abandonment of the trans-worldly outlook and to the adoption 
of the experimental method. Observation as such cannot constitute the basis 
of any coherent cognition whatsoever. For it to become scientific knowledge 
it has to be interpreted, i.e., to be supported by the faculty of reason inde- 

ndent of experience. The fall of the apple would never have led to the dis- 
covery of the law of gravity if it had not coincided with Newton’s rational 
postulates. And these postulates had not been originated by mere empirical 
observations. It is really striking that the thinkers who gave Western science 
its precise methodology—Descartes, Newton, Leibniz—did it much more 
with a spiritual purpose than out of desire to describe Nature. And the tre- 
mendous technological application of the results of scientific discoveries is, in 
spite of its utilitarian effects, above all, the result of the same longing for 
creative activity which was one of the basic elements of the Western spiritual 
attitude. 

Neither a scientific theory nor a technological invention can be explained 
without the intervention of the creative spirit of man. It is not, as Raju says, 
“stubborn resolve to analyze and reconstruct the world conceptually at all 
levels, starting with the lowest concepts at the material level and gradually 
building up the concepts at higher levels.”** Scientific method can appear as 
such only in its didactic presentation, but the very act of scientific discovery 
is a creative act which starts at the level of reason. And the proof that this 
kind of reasoning is not a merely academic exercise of our intellect is the 
transformation of the world it has produced and goes on producing. 

The objections of Raju can be concerned, rather, with modern Western 
materialism, which indeed tries to explain “the higher by the lower.” But 
materialism is not based on the experience of the outer world, since matter as 
such is not observable and is a postulate of reason. And, as for the conviction 
that matter is the only component of reality, it is simply a fact of irrational 
faith as unprovable by sensorial evidence as is faith in the existence of spirit- 
ual values. We find here the same postulate of a unique principle being the 
source of reality as in most religions—a postulate that no observation can 
even suggest. It is one more instance of the fact that tendencies and aspira- 

~ 27 We have already mentioned the modern ideal of scientific universality. But it is necessary 
to distinguish practical results of applied science—in which indeed there has been achieved a 
far-reaching universality—and science as interpretation of the world, as source of truth. For the 


latter, in all the fields of scientific research we are still very far from a consensus omnium. 
28 EEWP, p. 231. 
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tions developed in Western mentality by spiritual doctrines remain alive even 
when the very notion of the spiritual has been flatly denied. 

But precisely in the fact that attitudes of Western man, formed throu 
centuries of spiritual training—the need of an absolutely valid faith or 
knowledge and consciousness of man’s creative power enabling him to trans- 
form the world according to these principles—persist in spite of the loss of a 
universally recognized truth lie the great dangers of our time. The ancient 
universal spiritual goal has been replaced by particular and contradictory 
scientific, national, social, and political ideals, which people, nevertheless, 
seek to put into practice and to impose with the same conviction or even 
fanaticism. The troubles which result from this evolution of the Western 
thought and which also begin to contaminate the East are evident. They ex- 
plain the desire of numerous Westerners to look for the model of spirituality 
no longer in their own traditions but in the East. 


V 


Yet, as I emphasized at the beginning of my paper, to view Western mod- 
ern culture only in the light of the above-mentioned facts is definitely one- 
sided. The crisis of the fragmentation of our culture has been extremely grave, 
and we have not recovered our unity. But it cannot be seriously stated that 
the fragmentation of Christian faith has completely undermined the religious 
outlook of the Western world. It is obvious what an enormous influence 
Christian religion still exercises today on the hearts and in the thought of 
men throughout the world, and this, not only among the common people, 
but in the most prominent representatives of Western culture. And, parallel 
with the faithful adherence to traditional ideals of Christianity, we must 
recognize also an extraordinary evolution of thought which, within the Chris- 
tian tradition or outside of it, not only looks for new bases of spiritual unity, 
but at the same time fully exercises the creative faculties of the human spirit 
allowing man to avoid the danger of the fixity and the immutability of the 
Middle Ages. 

The main stages of this evolution are generally known, and it is not neces- 
sary to describe them in detail. My purpose will be merely to try to show that 
there is some continuity in this maze of apparently contradictory and inde- 
pendent doctrines. No longer able to depend upon an authority shaken by the 
crisis of the Renaissance and the Reformation, Western thinkers, with ad- 
mirable courage, begin anew and at the very beginning. To a certain extent, 
they begin even at the stages which never had been examined by ancient 
thinkers: the criteria of any knowledge are now submitted to a severe criti- 
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cism. And, as in ancient times, modern philosophers seek a path to the spirit- 
ual inwardly, trying, one by one, single psychical faculties. The sensorial 
perceptions, newly discovered as the reliable evidence for the knowledge of 
Nature, have provided the basis of science only in close union with reason. 
Pure empiricism could not withstand criticism and ended either in Hume’s 
skepticism or—by a surprising quirk of history—in Berkeley's mystical faith. 
Once more in the evolution of Western thought it appeared that reason can- 
not be eliminated. It could withstand the criticism; the very fact that there 
was no other way to test the validity of reason than to use reason as criterion 
and tool of control was already a sufficient confirmation. With the Cartesian 
cogito, the problem of the self-sufficiency of reason (admitted since antiquity 
without proof) has been, for the first time in the history of Western philoso- 
phy, put to the test and has emerged victoriously from this trial. And in the 
Cartesian distinction of res extensae and res cogitantes the difference between 
spirit and matter has been for the first time emphasized with precision. But 
what was determining in this distinction—and what allowed all the subse- 
quent developments of Western idealism—was that reason, identified with 
spirit, was no longer considered as an element superposed on matter, neither 
as an attribute of the latter (the intelligible) nor as a faculty which grasps 
matter, but as an independent reality. Though Descartes himself did not draw 
all the conclusions of his thesis, the way was opened for the doctrines which 
will admit the reality of pure thought needing no support of being or, rather, 
ptior to being, since the latter will be identified either with rational necessity 
(Spinoza) or with thought grasping itself as object. In this concept of reality 
not based on being lies a very important difference between modern Western 
thought and both the whole of Eastern philosophy and Western thought be- 
fore Descartes. 

A further important step leading to the exaltation of reason was achieved 
with the great scientific discoveries of Newton and Leibniz, especially with 
the invention of differential calculus, which proved that reason was able to 
conceptualize with precision even the realm of the infinite, which had been 
previously considered as accessible only by intuition.” Hence the conclusion 
has been drawn that experience cannot constitute the basis of universally 
valid knowledge, but that laws precisely formulated by reason lay the founda- 
tions of experience, and that truth is truth by itself and not because it cor- 





This great discovery of the capacity of reason to penetrate even into the apparently 
ittational domains will reveal itself as very fruitful. In its further development mathematics will 
conceptualize relations and ideas, defying any imagination, and mathematical logic will be able 
to grasp in precise formulas translogical intuitions, even those of Eastern philosophy, such as 
the notion of famyata (cf. Hajime Nakamura, “Buddhist Logic Expounded by means of Sym- 
bolic Logic,” Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, VII, No. 1 [December, 1958] ). 
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responds to anything being outside reason. And, since reason could grasp even 
the infinite, the traditional Western equation, rational = spiritual, has now 
been reversed: the spiritual became synonymous exclusively with the rational. 

For Leibniz, intelligence is the unique and fundamental characteristic of 
the spirit. The whole spiritual tradition of the West is now reduced to ra- 
tional principles. Virtues such as goodness, justice, and perfection are no 
longer considered as effects of God’s will (as Descartes still admitted) but as 
reflections of his reason, which in himself dominates his will. The notion of 
person is now reduced to merely rational elements of remembrance and con- 
sciousness of what we are. Freedom of the spirit is identified with the state 
in which man is guided exclusively by reason. And, since the fundamental 
characteristic of reason is its independence, the human mind cannot be con- 
sidered as a passive reproduction of God’s reason: “Man cannot think with 
the ideas of another.” Thus, in Leibniz’s monadology representing the whole 
reality as a “republic of spirits governed by God” Western spiritual pluralism 
finds its extreme expression. 

The great rational systems of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
tended anew to be a kind of definitely established synthesis. But, once more, 
Western thought did not accept fixity; as in previous cases, the onset came 
from within: the perfect coherence of rational constructions postulating uni- 
versality of reason was contradicted by the plurality of irreducible systems 
appealing to the same reason. There came also the inexorable criticism of 
Hume demonstrating the limitations of human thought. And once more the 
failure was a fruitful one: it led to the discovery of the dynamic character of 
reason. The plurality of systems could be explained as the unavoidable con- 
sequence of the finite nature of the human mind, which cannot grasp in any 
definitely achieved system the infinite features of the Supreme Spirit. But, in 
contrast with the Indian approach to the ultimate, the infinite does not mean 
in the West the indeterminable: there is a possibility for finite spirits to come 
near this infinitude, but only by collective efforts and by stages.”” And the 
proof that these stages are not a mere succession of new speculative construc- 
tions but can represent a real progress has been furnished by Kant. He suc- 
ceeded in overarching rationalism and empiricism, not by a mere amalgama- 
tion of the two opposed methods, but by the discovery of the transcendental 
method, which allowed reason to rise above itself and to reach a level which 
embraced both reason and experience. 

The consequences of this discovery are well known. It was not Kant’s 

8° Such is, e.g., in our time Brunschvicg’s conception of Deus interior, who is conceived as 


a constant progress achieved by the totality of human minds. Though they are finite, their num- 
ber in space and in time is infinite. 
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skepticism as to the possibility of knowing reality in itself by reason which 
determined the further development of philosophy, but his discovery of the 
fact that the knowable is to be sought within us and not in things. The ra- 
tionalists of the seventeenth century emphasized the self-sufficiency of reason 
as being a part of reality independent of experience. Now, with the post- 
Kantian idealists, reality itself was no longer considered as the source of 
knowledge but as the product of reason. The creative spirit became the 
unique origin of reality conceived as process and not as an eternally given, 
static, and immutable ultimate. The discovery of transcendency permitted 
man to overcome the limitations of finite spirit and gave him the ladder by 
which he was now able to attain the infinite, since the infinite was also a 
creation of spirit.” By means of successive transcendental syntheses, the post- 
Kantian idealists attain the notion of absolute reason, the ultimate self-creat- 
ing principle and the source of reality representing its inner objectivation. 
With Hegel, this inner activity becomes the very essence of the Absolute 
Spirit, which exists insofar as it maintains the process of self-creation, being 
at the same time the creation of reality. As soon as it defines itself as “being,” 
as an achieved result, it dies as an abstraction of knowledge.” 

It would be a commonplace to mention the enormous influence exercised 
by Hegel, not only in the history of Western thought, but also in the practical 
aspect, which led to the paradoxical result that this supreme exaltation of 
the spiritual inspired also radically anti-spiritual dialectical materialism. Fur- 
thermore, this summit of Western rationalism itself was also to collapse and 
to produce by reaction a series of positivistic doctrines which, while disa- 
vowing the work of the most productive centuries of European philosophy, 





31 Jt is the reversal of Leibniz’s approach. In his mathematical discoveries, Leibniz found 
the means to reduce the infinite to the finite. Now, the infinite has proved to be, not an intui- 
tional vision that discursive thought could conceptualize by means of finite formulas, but the 
product itself of reason, the expression of its infinite possibility of unfolding itself. 

82 The affinities of post-Kantian idealism with Advaita Vedanta or with Vijianavada have 
often been emphasized. Yet, the divergencies seem to be more striking than the similarities. In 
India, to know = to identify itself with the object of knowledge; in post-Kantian idealism, to 
know = to create. Indian philosophy also knows the creative power of reason (kalpana), but 
its products are considered as the source of error and delusion, since they superpose artificial 
hypostases upon the unknowable reality. There can be no dynamic process in the Indian Ab- 
solute (cf. Raju, EEWP, p. 226: “Deepest truths are eternally accomplished facts”). One can 
compare the Hegelian unfolding Absolute with Samkarian vivarta; yet, vivarta is not the product 
of Brahman. And, even in the ancient Upanisad, a#man “dies” when it unfolds empiric plurality, 
when it loses its static transcendency. For Hegel, spirit reveals and enriches its absolute nature 
when it creates reality. The dynamic conception of the Absolute, which will be predominant in 
the West also after the collapse of Hegelianism, does not necessarily mean the absolutization of 
time (though this consequence will also appear in some modern schools of metaphysics). The 
infinite unfolding of its inner nature by the Absolute is, in Hegel, a logical process, which is 
accomplished beyond time, the latter being itself the product of reason: it is only necessary for 
the finite spirit to apprehend this process in temporal succession. 
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more than ever denied the validity of any aprioristic creation of reason and, 
by the same token, for the first time in the history of the West, eliminated as 
unprovable the very notion of the spiritual. 

But, also, in the camp of those who continued to believe that the spiritual 
aspirations and activities of man (which even from the positivistic point of 
view were facts) could not be explained by anything other than spirit the 
Hegelian approach was abandoned. This time, there was no possibility of 
objecting to fixity and rigidity to one of the most dynamic systems of Western 
philosophy. For European spiritualists, self-sufficiency of spirit and its creative 
dynamism were unquestionable characteristics of the spiritual. But they re- 
proached Hegel because of the one-sidedness of his system: spirit appeared 
to be much more than pure reason. Thus a large proportion of Christian 
thinkers preferred to return to the well-balanced tradition of Thomism which 
was enriched by philosophical investigation of modern times, and which has 
never denied the creative capacity of the human mind, but has limited it to 
the domain of the temporal. But at the same time there appeared numerous 
tendencies, faithful to the é/an of post-Kantian idealists, but trying to attain 
the spiritual through faculties of the human psyche other than reason. 

These tendencies have been initiated already by post-Kantian philosophers. 
Kant himself opened the way to this enrichment of the spiritual approach, 
since he emphasized the impossibility for exclusively rational metaphysics 
to explain both human free-will and the intuition of God or of the immortal 
soul. The profound feeling of certitude peculiar to this intuition has, accord- 
ing to Kant, its source in a psychical faculty distinct from reason and called 
practical reason. This faculty, the very projection of the spiritual in human 
nature, is the same which much more imperatively, as rational justifications, 
dictates to us the lines of moral conduct. For Fichte, the moral ego is already 
the absolute expression of the spiritual. With Schelling, intuition receives a 
Status as important as reason: and its object is being, conceived, not as an all- 
embracing ultimate, but, on the contrary, as the unique residue of every cog- 
nition which escapes reason, the absolutely individual “to be there,” which 
defies any generalization. 

Each of these rediscovered approaches to reality, intuition and immediacy 
of being, will appear for important philosophical schools of our century as 
unique ways to the spiritual and will supplant reason in this function. In the 
system of Schelling, intuition and reason were complementary. Bergson, 
James, Dilthey, and their followers will oppose intuition to reason as the 
unique faculty grasping reality directly, while reason through abstraction 
artificially falsifies its qualitative richness and continuity. These philosophers 
—especially Bergson, who preached also the mystical approach to the spiritual 
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—are often considered as having the most striking affinities with the Eastern 
philosophical attitude. But even here the differences between the West and 
the East appear clearly. The final results of the intuitional approach are on the 
two sides completely divergent. Bergson rejects the intellectual analysis be- 
cause of its rigidity. According to him, intuition alone can unveil the dynamic 
character of reality which is action and process. Indian intuitive insight into 
reality discovers its static immobility and ascribes action and dynamism to 
the mind or maya, which is not the ultimate. 

It seems that a much greater affinity to the Indian approach can be found 
with the existentialists. They try to attain concrete reality lying beyond reason 
not in the outer world but in the deepest regions of man’s psychical life, and 
at the end of their scrutiny they find being. Yet, in this scrutiny they are not 
guided by any mystic insight but by an emotional reaction that no rational 
interpretation can justify: by feelings of anxiety, of disgust, of the solitude 
of man in the world. And what they find is not all-embracing universal certi- 
tude, but, on the contrary, the frailest part of the human being, that which 
in him is absolutely subjective and individual, his existence prior to any deter- 
mination and synonymous with total freedom to give itself its essence.” But 
precisely in this feeling of the frailty of our existence lies the proof of the 
ptesence of being which transcends existence and which escapes any attempt 
to define it. And precisely the fact that it is ontologically concealed empha- 
sizes the responsibility and autonomy of the human being and constitutes an 
appeal to free self-transcendence. 

Thus, even the philosophical approach which reduces the origin of the 
spiritual life of man to mere existence (a fact which causes existentialists. 
considerable difficulties in the method of philosophical development of their 
basic principles—they try to avoid abstraction when applying some kind of 
aesthetic description which has to supplant logical deduction”) ends in the 
West with emphasis placed upon the free, dynamic, self-creative character of 
the individual. And we find the same conception with modern doctrines of 
personalism, which can be considered as the widest synthesis of all Western 
attempts to grasp and to justify the spiritual aspirations of man. For the 
personalists, the really mysterious and yet fundamental insight is not man’s 





88 Mus points out in his paper in this volume the parallels to Vedanta or Buddhism in 
Sartre’s assertion: “We shall never see that center . . . for we are it,” and in that of Mme S. 
de Beauvoir: “Never shall I become to myself a solid object; what I am experiencing within 
myself is just that emptiness that is myself.” The parallel in itself is very impressive, but the 
practical implications of this basic indetermination of “myself” are completely different in 
existentialism, where they lead to total freedom, and in Buddhism or Hinduism. 

**Here lies another striking similarity between Indian and existentialist method, since 
the Indian pattern of thinking leads also to artistic and symbolic expressions by the means of 
mandalas (cf. the above-mentioned paper by Mus). 
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existence but his existence, the immediately felt unity of all components of 
his personality, a unity which does not suppress any one of them. Only this 
richness and variety of human nature can explain its spiritual activities. The 
doctrines which limit man’s activity to merely psycho-physical processes can- 
not explain its creative originality; and theories which reduce the spiritual to 
a single higher psychical power forget that man fulfills his self-realization by 
means of his lower faculties. He has to act in this way because he is the free 
spirit + being, which latter does not depend on him and determines his in- 
dividuality and “situation” in the world. As being, he is individual; as spirit, 
he strives for participation in the universal. As such, he is more than an indi- 
vidual: he is, or, rather, has to be a person. And person is not an achieved 
thing: it is a goal, a steady aspiration for self-transcendence. The spirit real- 
izes himself through reason—in science and philosophy; through will—in 
moral conduct and practical life; through sensibility—in art. In all these 
fields he enters into contact with the world, but he reveals himself. Reason al- 
lows him to introduce through abstract conceptual constructions his own 
unity in the multifarious and in themselves unorganized data of existence; in 
art, he reveals to himself the same unity of multiplicity by means of concrete 
constructions of the sensuous, the unique domain where he can be fully free 
and creative. In his moral, juridical, social, and political activity, he strives for 
the same universality and is guided neither by sensibility (by what he merely 
likes) nor by reason (the intelligent utility of conduct) but by a direct and 
irreducible-to-other-psychical-approaches intuition of value. If the spirit con- 
stantly strives to surpass itself, it is because it feels its insufficiency and is 
conscious of a Supreme Spirit, which is the model and goal of its aspirations. 
This feeling finds its deepest direct emotional expression in religion. 

As long as our spiritual components are identified with one single faculty 
—reason, intuition, immediacy of existence, etc.—the ultimate prototype of 
it can be conceived as a principle, an impersonal reality. But, when the spirit- 
uality of the human being appears as the development and harmony of all 
its components, the Supreme Model and Source of the spiritual appears as a 
Person, as God. He is infinitely superior to all we can think or feel about him, 
but he is not indeterminate. He is more than a synthesis because he surpasses 
every possible synthesis. He is not a static, once-for-eternity-achieved and 
essentially unknowable and ineffable ultimate, but an infinite richness of 
eternally expanding expressions which appear to us as models of our own 
constant and never-achieved self-realization. This is for finite spirits the way 
to participation in the infinite. The simple discovery of God’s presence and 
passive surrender to his will, or the tendency to be absorbed by his infinitude, 
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constitute abdication and betrayal of the spiritual energy which he bestows 
on us. 

Thus, after a long evolution, after many deviations, Western spiritualism 
constantly returns to this fundamental idea of the dynamic realization of the 
full nature of man, to the ideal of a person whose purpose and very essence 
are to surpass itself without ever being satisfied with an achieved perfection. 
The interpretations and applications of this basic Western tendency can be and 
have been very many. But it seems impossible for Western man, as long as 
he is conscious of his spiritual mission, to change this attitude. There appears 
undoubtedly a radical divergence from the conception of spiritual evolution 
found in the East. But the constant effort to achieve ever-wider and richer 
syntheses, as well as the capacity of harmonizing opposites through ever- 
higher transcendencies, is the basic characteristic of Western spirituality. 
Perhaps here lies the possibility of finding a point of meeting between the 
Fast and the West. Not an orchestrated and artificial unity, nor a compromise, 
but a higher synthesis in the Western way, which has always striven for 
universality which does not eliminate distinctions. 
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VISHW ANATH PRASAD VARMA 


Sri Aurobindo and 
Greek Philosophy 


SRI AUROBINDO (1872-1950) was a unique personality 
in modern India. For fourteen years he studied European literature and his- 
tory in England. He was a professor of English literature at Baroda. He be- 
came a dedicated prophet of an extremist nationalism during the days of 
the agitation over the partition of Bengal (1905-1910). Then he turned to 
yoga and supramental mysticism and spiritual poetry. He was a powerful 
force in the moral and intellectual awakening of modern India. His The 
Life Divine is regarded by many as a monumental achievement in the history 
of human thought. He was equally at home in the ancient Indian and the 
Greek classics. His thought represents a solid synthesis of the ideas of the 
Eastern and Western sages and philosophers. Being thoroughly conversant 
with Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, French, English, Bengali, etc., he was well 
qualified to make pronouncements upon comparative thought. 

Aurobindo made a deep study of Greek literature and philosophy in the 
original. Furthermore, as we shall show in the course of this paper, he tried 
to incorporate some elements of Plato’s thought in the erection of his own 
intellectual-spiritual structure. He gave a new and vital rendering of the 
ancient Perseus-Andromeda myth of Greece." To Aurobindo, this legend 
serves as a symbol of the defeat of the unregenerate barbaric forces and the 
triumph of intellectual evolution. This interpretation shows Aurobindo’s 
penetrating insight into ancient myths and legends. A similar work of rein- 
terpretation was done by him with reference to the legend of Savitr as found 
in the Mahabharata. 

Aurobindo notes some significant distinctions between Indian thought 
and Greek thought. Ancient Indian thought as represented in the Vedic and 
Vedantic texts is spiritually motivated to a superlative degree. It touches 
the inmost psychic and subliminal depths as well as the transcendent heights. 
It presents the vision of a transfigured human destiny and carries with it the 
convincing authenticity of the voice of the realized spirit, which has attained a 


1Sri Aurobindo, Collected Poems and Plays, 2 vols. (Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
1942), Vol. I, pp. 171-306. 
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state of spiritual poise and equanimity. If spiritual depth and profundity are 
characteristic of Indian thought, Greece is famous for its rational, dialectical 
quest of the nature of reality. The intellectual achievements of the Greeks, 
especially of Heraclitus, Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle, represent priceless 
and unique legacies of ancient Occidental civilization. 

The difference in the character of the philosophic thought of the two peo- 
ples is only an illustration of their different attitudes toward life. To ancient 
Indians, the fundamental goal of life was emancipation from the evils of 
mundane existence. They sought salvation, and, in quest of spiritual redemp- 
tion, they cultivated the transcendent with a passionate ardor and vigor. They 
sought not only the immanence of the divine spirit but also its transcend- 
ence. Hence, religion and spiritual philosophy were the supreme concern of 
the ancient Indians. The Greeks, on the other hand, were more mundane 
and terrestrial in their outlook and orientation.* They cultivated the refine- 
ments of sense and intellect. They liked to create a system of metaphysics 
based on pure concepts, and were not concerned primarily or especially with 
the question of liberation and emancipation. The -seers of ancient India 
sought the supernal delight of the spirit, which was regarded as perfect 
gnosis and absolute bliss. The Greeks, on the other hand, could recognize 
only the elements of pleasure and aesthetic beauty, which are but lower 
formulations of the divine bliss (ananda) 

The spiritual engrossments of the ancient Indians made them toler- 
ant, kind, and compassionate. In both the Vedantic and the Buddhistic for- 
mulations, we find ancient Indian thought to be preoccupied with the good 
of all living beings. Ancient Indian thought enjoined the cultivation of 
sentiments of identity-consciousness with the totality of existence, and this 
necessarily resulted in an emphasis on the growth of feelings of sameness 
and equality toward all living creatures. Thus, ancient Indian thought is uni- 
versalistic in its orientation. On the other hand, according to Aurobindo, pity 
and compassion were never strong among the Mediterranean peoples.’ We 
could substantiate Aurobindo’s statements. Aristotle definitely and explicitly 
states that animals have been created for the use of man.’ This anthropocen- 
tric attitude would not find support in ancient Indian literature. 

Aurobindo tries to distinguish three epochs in the evolution of both In- 
dian and Greek thought. The first was the mystic epoch. In India, Greece, 
and Egypt there was a stage of mystical discipline in ancient times. The 





? Hegel, Philosophy of History, J. Sibree, trans. (New York: Willey Book Co., 1944), 
p. 239, refers to “Beautiful Individuality” as constituting the center of the Greek character. 

8 Sri Aurobindo, Heraclitus (Calcutta: Arya Publishing House, 1947), p. 60. 

* Ibid., p. 49. 

5 Aristotle, Politics 1254b 10-25, Book I, chap. 5. 
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Vedas and the Upanisads are the creations of the mystic seers of this age. 
The Orphic,” the Eleusinian, and the Dionysian Mystery sects of Greece also 
represent this ancient tradition. The fundamental idea of the mystics was the 
acceptance of divine immanence. The external universe was supposed to be 

rmeated with an all-conscient divine presence. In the language of the 
Ifa Upanisad, it can be said that whatever is individual movement in the 
universal motion (both the microcosm and the macrocosm) is for habita- 
tion by the supreme divine being. The mystics in India and Greece and 
Egypt believed that there were special techniques of moral, physical, and 
mental purification which alone could lead to the vision of the supernal be- 
ing. Hence, they insisted on initiation into the secrets of their esoteric disci- 
plines. In the language of the Upanisads, this constituted a supreme secret 
and was not to be conveyed except to one’s son or to a faithful disciple. The 
mystics insisted on a neutralization of the consciousness of the ego and the 
body, and stressed the acquisition of a cosmic consciousness. The riddle of 
the universe could not be conveyed in the predicative terms of logical cate- 
gories and dialectical ratiocination, and hence the mystics evolved an 
aphoristic, epigrammatic, and cryptic language to transmit the solution of 
the secret of existence. Hence, according to Aurobindo, we shall be doing 
an injustice to the mystics if we apply the canons of a later syllogistic or- 
ganon in an effort to unravel their thought. Toward the end of this first 
epoch of human thought, the mystics evolved a set of symbols to convey 
their teachings. These symbols appeared enigmatic to a later intellectual 
generation. They were attempts to portray through physical images the real- 
ity of the unseen invisible being. Generally, historians of Greek thought, 
such as Zeller, Burnet, Ueberweg, and Erdmann, trace the beginnings of 
Greek philosophy to the cosmological speculations of the Milesians. But 
Aurobindo would stress the immense significance of the cosmogonic specu- 
lations of the Orphics. The mystics, in the language of the Veda, are the 
pristine fathers, and it is a great disservice to ignore their contributions to 
the advance of human thought. 

Thus we find that Aurobindo’ raises a question of profound significance 
from the standpoint of the methodology of intellectual evolution. The ad- 
vance of the evolutionary theory has strengthened the notion that the early 
epochs of humanity were characterized by crude and inexplicit mental con- 
sciousness. Some anthropologists and sociologists, for example, Lévy- 





®For references to Orphism, Plato, Republic II. 364; Laws Il. 669. For Greek Mysteries, 
see R. L. Nettleship, Lectures on Plato’s Republic (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951), 
pp. 62-64. 

*In presenting some of the aspects of human evolution, Aurobindo himself characterized 


the ancient epoch as infra-rational, marked by the dominance of instinct, guesswork, and intui- 
tion of a vital type. 
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Bruhl, would go even to the extent of characterizing the primitive mentality 
as exemplifying the pre-logical stage of thought.” But, whereas, according to 
the modern historical and evolutionary theory, the ancient mentality was 
primitive with the implication of being undeveloped, according to Auro- 
bindo, the ancients had a deeper and profounder sense of the uni 
of existence.” They might not have expressed their thought and feelings in 
the framework of logical categories, but that does not detract from the value 
of their literary remains. Ancient humanity had a more artistic vision of the 
world than we have. While we tend to dissect and analyze, the ancient seers 
tried to sense the spirit of the whole as if by some poetic effusion or extension 
of aesthetic apperception. Hence, we find in the oldest classics of the human 
race an exalted sense of inspiration which we miss in the more scientific, 
sophisticated, and learned treatises, which may appeal more to our logical 
sense. The ancient seers were nearer to Nature, and they felt a sense of com- 
prehensive unity with the world around them, and as a result they gave ex. 
pression to some noble thoughts and sentiments. Aurobindo has written a 
book entitled Hymns to the Mystic Fire, wherein he interprets the hymns of 
the Rg Veda addressed to the god Agni as signifying spiritual and esoteric 
truth. In his book Heraclitus he not only stresses the legacy of the ancient 
mystics but also tries to interpret Heraclitus as partly a mystic. He thus 
agrees with Pfleiderer’s view of Heraclitus as a mystic.” 

According to Aurobindo, Pythagoras also belongs in the mystic tradition. 
Pythagoras was a man of noble spiritual character, and his work in mathe- 
matics indicates his great intellectual insight.’ Aurobindo refers not so much 
to the researches of Pythagoras and his school in the fields of mathematics 
and astronomy as to his mysticism and his theory of rebirth. He thinks that 
at the end of the mystic epoch there were two currents of thought in Greece: 
the school of Pythagoras and the school of Heraclitus. Pythagoras 
made some attempt to introduce new symbols and to present a philosophic 
restatement of the old mystic lore, but no powerful mystic renaissance could 
take place. Greece followed the lead, not of Pythagorean mysticism, but of 
the rationalism of Heraclitus. Pythagoras upheld the doctrine of reincarna- 





8 Lucian Lévy-Bruhl: Primitive Mentality, Lilian A. Clare, trans. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1923); How Natives Think (New York, London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 
1927); Primitives and the Supernatural, Lilian A. Clare, trans. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
1935). 

® Hegel, op. cit., pp. 247-248, has a low opinion of the philosophical achievements of the 
Greek Mysteries. 

10 Heraclitus was the chief priest of the Ephesian branch of the Eleusinian Mysteries, but he 
resigned his position in favor of his brother; see W. T. Stace, A Critical History of Greek 
Philosophy (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946), p. 72. 

1 Aristotle, Metaphysics 986a, 986b (Book I, chap. 5); 1087b (Book XIV, chap. 1). 
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tion, and it has been held that he was inspired by Indian thought.” It is said 
that once in the barking of a dog he intuitively realized the voice of a for- 
lorn dead friend. Like the Buddha of old and Vivekananda of modern 
times, Pythagoras claimed to remember his previous lives. Those who be- 
lieve in the doctrine of supernormal powers developed by a yogin hold that 
one who attains yogic vision remembers his previous existences, as Krsna 
claims to do in the Bhagavad Gita. However, one can never speak with cer- 
tainty about such things, and it is always open to the skeptic to assume a 
mocking attitude. Aurobindo says: “Pythagoras was one of the greatest of 
sages, but his assertion that he fought at Troy under the name of the An- 
tenorid and was slain by the younger son of Atreus is an assertion only and 
his identification of the Trojan shield will convince no one who is not al- 
ready convinced.””* Aurobindo makes a distinction between the Pythagorean 
theory of transmigration and his own conception of rebirth. In Aurobindo’s 
philosophy, the stress is on the constant evolutionary progression of the hu- 
man soul, and rebirth is an essential mechanism in the realization of this 
spiritual teleology. Therefore he says, “If, indeed, the soul is not such a con- 
structed personality evolved by Life, but a persistent unevolving reality with 
a terrestrial life and body as its necessary field, the theory of rebirth in the 
sense of Pythagorean transmigration would have to be admitted. But if it is 
a persistent evolving entity capable of passing beyond the terrestrial stage, 
then the Indian idea of a passage to other worlds and a return to terrestrial 
birth would become possible and highly probable.””* 

The second epoch of philosophic development in both Greece and India 
was of metaphysical philosophy. It was indebted partly to the mystics for 
some of its fundamental ideas but was intellectual in its method and aim. 
The later Upanisads and possibly the Sarnkhya belong to this age. The third 
epoch in the strezm of philosophic evolution was the period of rational- 
ism. The Buddha in India and the Sophists and Socrates in Greece typify 
this logical approach to the problems of existence and the cosmos. There is 
an important difference, however, in the character of intellectual inquiries 
cattied on in India and in Greece. When systematic philosophizing of a 
more rational character developed in India in the post-Buddhist period, it 
tended to become formal, rigid, and abstract. In its later developments, 





12 Richard Garbe and E. W. Hopkins accepted Indian influence on Pythagoras. For a different 
view, see A. B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and the Upanishads (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1925), pp. 605-606. 

13Sri Aurobindo, The Problem of Rebirth (Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
1952), p. 8. 

14§ri Aurobindo, The Life Divine, 2 vols. (Calcutta: The Arya Publishing House, 1944), 
Vol. II, p. 558. 
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especially in medieval India, it tended to ossify into scholastic pedantry, as is 
shown, for example, in the Nyadya philosophy. On the other hand, Greek 
intellectual inquiry was characterized by fluidity and flexibility. The Greek 
Sophists, under the leadership of Protagoras, had introduced and heralded 
this “fluid clarity of the reasoning mind.””” From this periodizing scheme it 
appears that Aurobindo would probably place the Milesians and the Eleatics 
in the second epoch. Heraclitus does not belong to the developed period of 
rationalism, but he certainly marks the transition to the rational epoch. 

Aurobindo correctly points out that the most momentous problem of phi- 
losophy, in both India and Greece, was the question of the relation of the 
one and the many. The ancients thought that the real essence was one and 
was the source of the origination and procession of the manifold plurality 
and becoming. In both India and Greece, cosmogonists traced the source of 
the multiplicity to some one basic and primal substance. Anaximander 
wanted to trace the ultimate beginning of the cosmic becoming to an illimit- 
able infinite, Apeiron. Anaximenes in Greece and Sayugva Raikva, a seer 
whose views are recorded in the Chandogya Upanisad, regarded air as the 
source of the things and objects of the world. Aurobindo does not refer to 
the dialectics of Love and Hate in Empedocles; instead, he says that, accord- 
ing to Empedocles, the All is eternally one and many: all is one which be- 
comes many and then again goes back to oneness. “Anaximander who like 
our Mayavadins denied true reality to the many”® and “Empedocles who 
thought the All to be alternately one and many, believed unity and multi- 
plicity to be both of them real and existent.”"’ But there is one fundamental 
difference between the Indian and the Greek cosmogonists. Both the author 
of the famous Nasadiya Hymn in the Rg Veda and Thales believe water to 
have been the arche of the universe. But, while to the Greek thinker water 
connoted a physical substance, the Vedic seer regarded waters as the symbol 
of primeval indeterminate inconscience.’* According to Aurobindo, there 
are several references in the Rg Veda where waters are used in this sense 
of cosmic creative forces.” 

Heraclitus championed the concept of becoming and mutation as against 
the notion of being advocated by Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno. He 
regarded fire as the source of becoming. But fire itself is a ceaselessly chang- 
ing stuff. Heraclitus used the imagery of the waters of a river to indicate 
the perpetual mobility of the events, phenomena, and facts of the cosmos. 
He has been subjected to diverse interpretations. Pfleiderer regarded him as 





15 Sri Aurobindo, Heraclitus, p. 2. 
16 Ibid., p. 11. 17 Tbid. 18 Ibid., p. 14. 
19 Sri Aurobindo, Essays om the Gita (New York: Sri Aurobindo Library, 1950), p. 1810. 
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a mystic who expressed his ideas in cryptic sentences.” Engels has regarded 
Heraclitus as a champion of the dialectical concept of motion because he 
(Heraclitus) was a philosopher of becoming.” Aurobindo emphatically re- 
gards Heraclitus as a child of the mystics and thinks that his aphoristic state- 
ments can be rightly understood only in the general context of mysticism. 
According to Aurobindo, “The idea of the One which is eternally becoming 
many and the many which is eternally becoming one and of that one there- 
fore not so much as stable substance or essence as active force, a sort of sub- 
stantial will-to-become, is the foundation of Heraclitus’ philosophy.” The 
basic point in Aurobindo’s interpretation of Heraclitus is that he also stresses 
the concept of being in the thought of this celebrated prophet of process and 
change. Fire is both being and becoming, and there is an upward path from 
becoming to being and a downward path from being to becoming. Hercali- 
tus said: “It is wise to admit that all things are one,” and, further, “Hesiod 
did not know day and night; for it is the One.” He identifies Zeus, eternity, 
and fire.” He is also reported to have said, “One out of all and all out of 
one.”*” Thus, the one is always becoming many, and this accounts for the 
constancy of the flux and the processual dynamism. But the multiplicity is 
also perpetually rushing to the principle of the oneness symbolized by the 
sempiternal fire. Hence, behind the processual flux there is also a constant 
conservation of all energies. So far, historians and interpreters had consid- 
ered Heraclitus only as a champion of the concept of becoming. Aurobindo 
also emphasized the concept of being as a fundamental element in Heracli- 
tus’ philosophy. 

Besides stressing the concept of being in Heraclitus’ thought, Aurobindo 
also refers to the concept of conflagration.” This notion of conflagration is 
also found in the Indian Puranas. According to the Stoics, Heraclitus is sup- 
posed to have adhered to the doctrine of conflagration. Conflagration means 
the destruction of the world by fire at the end of a cycle of creation or mani- 
festation. Aurobindo compares this notion of conflagration as found in 





20 Otto Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion, Vol. IV, Allan Menzies, trans. (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1888), p. 160. Pfleiderer says: “In its connection with a material body 
{according to Heraclitus} into which it entered from a higher existence, the soul is estranged 
from the true divine life which is its origin; only when it lays off this wrapping, which is ill- 
suited to its divine nature, does it return to the purer life of the gods. Hence Heraclitus calls 
men mortal gods, the gods immortal men, our life the death of the gods, our death their life.” 

*1 Friedrich Engels, Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, in Karl Marx, Selected Works, 2 vols. 
(New York: International Publishers, n.d.) Vol. I, p. 156. Ibid., Herr Eugen Diibring’s Revolu- 
tion in Science, Emile Burry, trans. (New York: International Publishers, 1939), p. 27. 

2 Sri Aurobindo, Heraclitus, p. 15. 

*3 Ibid., p. 22. 24 Ibid. 

°5 Ibid., p. 24. °6 Ibid., p. 26. 

2? Ibid., pp. 26-27, 31-32, 38. 
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Heraclitus with the Vedantic theory of the eternal cycles of manifesta. 
tion and withdrawal from manifestation. Thus, we find that by stressing the 
concept of being and the doctrine of conflagration Aurobindo brings Hera. 
clitus very near the thought of ancient Vedanta. 

Heraclitus is the first thinker to interpret the world in terms of the dy- 
namics of power and force. War, according to him, is the creator of all 
things. Some of his famous apothegms are: “War is the father of all 
and the king of all”; “All things becoming according to strife (eris)”;” 
“To know that strife is justice.””” There is raging an eternal tension in the 
world. War is not an unmitigated evil, although the justice that it dispenses 
is a violent justice. Heraclitus’ defense of war has perhaps given inspiration 
to the later German apologists of war such as Hegel, Bismarck, Treitschke, 
Nietzsche, and Bernhardi.” 

Heraclitus is one of the first teachers of the law of relativity. Night and 
day, good and evil, life and death, are only different aspects of the same 
reality. They are not absolutely distinct, but even their contrariness and op- 
position are only phenomenal modes of the same ‘reality. But Heraclitus 
must not be supposed to be a mere super-moralist or an ethical relativist of 
the sociological school. He says, “To God all things are good and 
just, but men hold some things to be good, others unjust.” He also says, 
“Fed are all human laws by one, the divine.” Aurobindo interprets these 
statements to mean that, although human criteria of good and justice are 
liable to fluctuations in the mundane stream of relativities, nonetheless, hu- 
man good and justice persist in the stream of becoming.” 

In ancient times, Heraclitus was regarded as a pessimistic thinker, preach- 
ing the vanity of things, but, if his theory of fire not only refers to the physi- 
cal element but also symbolizes a conscient Absolute, then the changes and 
mutations of the universe can be regarded as manifestations of the spiritual 
principle. Consequently the gospel of the utter uselessness of things would 
not be the correct interpretation to put upon his thought, because the abso- 
luteness of the spiritual principle would run counter to an ethics of pessi- 
mism.” If, in any sense, the existence of a spiritual reality is accepted, then 
some hope and consolation are necessarily provided to man, and this acts as 





28 Ibid., p. 37. 29 Ibid. 

8° Ibid. 

51 Heraclitus is condemnatory of Homer because the latter prayed for the elimination 
of war. 

82 Sri Aurobindo, Heraclitus, p. 42. 

33 Tbid. 

54 Ibid., pp. 43-44. 

55 Ibid., pp. 53-54. 
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a neutralizing element of the otherwise frustrating experiences associated 
with a pessimistic conception of life. 

Aurobindo also traces the germs of the Logos conception in Heraclitus. 
Everything comes into being by strife, but all things also come into being 
according to some reason, kat erin (by war), but also kata ton logon 
(according to reason).”* Heraclitus was an opponent of idol-worship—‘“He 
who prays to an image is chattering to a stone wall.”* He condemned ani- 
mal sacrifice as a fruitless attempt at purification. 

Aurobindo finds traces of some profound spiritual truth in such state- 
ments of Heraclitus as “The gods are mortals, men immortals,”* “Thou 
canst not find the limits of the soul,” and “The kingdom is of the child.”” 
These statements indicate that he (Heraclitus) found solace in spiritual in- 
nocence, which is symbolized by the state of the child. Men are also im- 
mortal to the extent that they are representations of an immanent spiritual 
principle. 

Thus Aurobindo tries to interpret the Heraclitus who is pre-eminently 
regarded as having foreshadowed in ancient times Nietzsche’s concept of 
becoming and the will-to-become and the Bergsonian idea of creative evolu- 
tion, in terms of Vedic and Vedantic knowledge. It was a great service of 
Aurobindo to Indian thought that he has made us aware of the immense in- 
tellectual significance of Heraclitus. So far, in India, there has been a general 
tendency to study only Plato and Aristotle. It is significant that Aurobindo 
has pointed out the philosophical worth of Heraclitus. He says, “We see in 
how many directions the deep divining eye of Heraclitus anticipated the 
largest and profoundest generalisations of science and philosophy and how 
even his more superficial thoughts indicate later powerful tendencies of the 
occidental mind, how too some of his ideas influenced such profound and 
fruitful thinkers as Plato, the Stoics, the neo-Platonists.”” 

Aurobindo has paid tribute to Heraclitus by writing a monograph on him, 
but Plato’s personality also had profound importance for him. He compares 
Plato with the venerable Hindu sage and philosopher Sarnkara.” He 
speaks of Plato’s Republic and Symposium in terms of the highest admira- 
tion as among the finest and highest creations of the human mind in the 
fields of aesthetics, philosophy, and literature. He rightly accepts the influ- 
ence of Heraclitus on Plato, a point also referred to by Aristotle. Plato’s 





6 Thid., p. 55. 87 Ibid., p. 50. 88 Ibid., p. 58. 
39 Tbid. 40 Ibid. 41 [bid. 

“Sri Aurobindo, The Life Divine, Vol. Il, p. 573. 

8 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 6. 

“* Sri Aurobindo, Heraclitus, p. 52. 
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“thought sought after God, tried to seize the ideal, had its hope of a perfec 
human society.” The central theme of Plato’s philosophy is also the rela. 
tion between the one and the many, and, in discussing the problem of 
reality and appearance, being and becoming, he takes recourse to “large 
streams of subtle reasoning and opulent imagery.” 

A study of the sources of The Life Divine indicates that at several points 
Aurobindo has been profoundly influenced by Plato. Aurobindo is not in 
the habit of mentioning those several philosophers whose thoughts he has 
incorporated into his own or those whose ideas he subjects to criticism. The 
basic theme in Plato’s metaphysics is the theory of ideas. Ideas are not sub- 
jective; they are primordial, archetypal, and immutable. Things of the 
world are only pale reflections of the ideas. Referring to this point, Auro- 
bindo says, “Plato brought in his eternal, ideal plane of fixed ideas, by 
which he seems to have meant at once an originating real-idea and an origi- 
nal ideal schema for all things.”*” Aurobindo interprets one of the verses in 
the Ifa Upanisad in this Platonic spirit. Commenting on the words “arthan 
vyadadhat,” he says, “Consciousness dwells in energy upon its self-being to 
produce Idea of itself and form and action inevitably corresponding to the 
Idea.”** Also, in discussing the mechanism of the evolution of the world, 
Aurobindo brings forward the conception of the Idea. He says, “It comes 
out as Idea that is a reality, and it is that reality of the Idea which evolves 
itself, always by its own power and consciousness of itself, always self-con- 
scious, always self-developing by the will inherent in the Idea. . . . But 
the idea is only the light of the reality illumining itself; it is not mental 
thought nor imagination. It is effective self-awareness. It is Real-Idea.”® 
According to Aurobindo, the multiple ideas are held in order and harmony 
by the divine supermind. Hence, he claims to go further in idealism because 
he regards the creative idea as Real-Idea. But it is possible to say that Plato 
also upheld that the supreme idea—the idea of ideas, which holds all the 
multiple ideas as a sustaining force—is the Idea of the Good. It may be said 
that the creative and dynamic conception of the idea Aurobindo gets from 
Plato but incorporates it in the framework of his own supra-mental ideal- 
ism. 

In both Plato and Aurobindo, we find the philosophico-evolutionary con- 
cepts of ascent and descent. According to Plato, the ascent is from the cave, 





45 Thid. 

46 Sri Aurobindo, Heraclitus, p. 10. 

47 Ibid., p. 36. 

48 Sri Aurobindo, Isha Upanishad (Calcutta: Arya Publishing House, 1941), pp. 5, 62. 
*°Sri Aurobindo, The Life Divine, Vol. 1, p. 156. 
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which is the sphere of darkness and shadows, to the objects of the world.” 
From the worldly objects there is the ascent to the objects of scientific 
studies, which are comprehended by the understanding (dianoia), and, fi- 
nally, there is the ascent to the realm of ideas, which culminate in the Idea 
of the Good. This is the reality comprehended by dialectical reason (mous). 
According to Plato, the philosopher must not remain absorbed in medita- 
tion and contemplation but should descend to the lower spheres again 
and should attempt to mold the city in terms of the principles of the highest 
gnosis. This is the only way for the transformation of the community which 
is infested with ills, maladies, and corruption.” Plato stresses graduated as- 
cent: there should not be any attempt to jump the intermediate stages. Auro- 
bindo also formulates a theory of ascent to the regions beyond mind—il- 
lumined mind, higher mind, intuition, and overmind. Finally, there is the 
ascent to the supermind, and even in the highest stages of divine gnosis 
there is the ascent to the stage of the Saccidananda. He also stresses that 
there should be no attempt to leap over any of the stages. According to him, 
this attempt at spiritual leaping practiced in ancient India generated the 
sense of the unreality of the phenomenal world and thus led to the phi- 
losophy of méayavada.” The Vedic mystics attempted to reach the state of 
the supermind—perhaps some of them succeeded. But they did not at- 
tempt to descend to the terrestrial consciousness, and hence the work of the 
transfiguration of the world in terms of the spirit never became a realized 
actuality. Aurobindo pleads for the necessity of the descent of the supra- 
mental and spiritual powers for the remaking of the world, because mere 
political, social, and economic forces are utterly inadequate by themselves 
to solve the problems of man. Thus, in the acceptance of the theories of 
ascent and descent there is remarkable similarity in the thought-processes 
of Plato and Aurobindo. But the difference is that, while Plato speaks in 
terms of ascent to the highest reason, Aurobindo is throughout concerned 
with the splendors of the divine supermind.” In the Republic, Plato regards 
the highest regions as the region of the sun, which is considered both as the 
giver of vitality and the source of light. The sun, in other words, is only a 
symbolic representation of the Idea of the Good.” Aurobindo also interprets 





°° Plato, Republic VII. 514. Plato refers to “steep and rugged ascent” and “descent” in 
Republic VII. 516-517. 

51 Republic VII. 540. 
52 Sti Aurobindo, The Riddle of This World (Pondicherry: Arya Publishing House, 1942), 
passim. 

53 But I am mainly concerned now with indicating the similarity in the techniques of the 
thinking of the two. 

54 Republic VI. 508. 
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the Vedic deities, such as Surya, Savita, Pusan, in an almost Platonic way, 
He thinks that the Vedic sun is the symbol of knowledge and creative 
power.” 

According to Plato, it is essential to obtain the highest education in the 
sciences and dialectical philosophy to save the political community. Hence, 
his famous theory of the philosopher-ruler is meant as a radical technique to 
reform the corrupt City-States. Aurobindo also stresses the growth of a 
spiritualized society governed not by coercive agencies but by an inner theoc. 
racy. Except, again, for the difference that Plato stresses rational dialectics 
and Aurobindo spiritual gnosis, there is a remarkable similarity between the 
thought-processes of the two thinkers, because both feel that political 
problems cannot be solved by merely political techniques. It is essential to 
use meta-political techniques to transform the political community. In 
view of these remarkable and fundamental similarities, I venture to hazard 
the suggestion that Plato deeply influenced Aurobindo. 

It is also possible that the concepts of absolute beauty and supra-rational 
beauty as used in Aurobindo’s philosophy” are Platonic legacies. In ancient 
Hindu thought, existence, gnosis, and delight were conceived as absolute 
categories, but there had been no attempt at interpreting beauty, too, in ab- 
solute terms. In view of the immense praise showered by Aurobindo on the 
Symposium and the Republic, it is not far-fetched to argue that he was 
deeply influenced by the Platonic concept of absolute, eternal, and even 
supra-sensuous beauty. There are two schools of Platonic interpretation. 
One considers him a great rationalist. The other considers him a mystic. In 
the Middle Ages he was regarded as a divine figure. Aurobindo regards 
Plato as a mystic, and in this connection he emphasizes the Platonic con- 
cept of “recollection.” (However, he does not sympathize with the censor- 
ship of poetry advocated by Plato.”) 

Heraclitus and Plato are the two writers who are most significant in the 
analysis of the question of Aurobindo’s relation to Greek philosophy. On 
Heraclitus, Aurobindo writes a separate monograph. He refers to and dis 
cusses Plato in his books, and, as I have tried to indicate, there are also deep 
influences of Plato on Aurobindo’s thought. The only other Greek school 
which attracts Aurobindo is Stoicism. The Stoics evolved a powerful psy- 
chological discipline and had profound ideas about the potentialities of the 





55 Sri Aurobindo, Essays on the Gita, p. 180. 

56 Republic V. 473. 

57 Sri Aurobindo, The Human Cycle (New York: Sri Aurobindo Library, 1950), p. 258. 

58 Jbid., “The Suprarational Beauty,” pp. 150-160. In this chapter Aurobindo says, “God is 
beauty,” and “To find highest beauty is to find God.” 

9 Ibid., p. 107. 
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human race. Aurobindo even credits the Stoics with having held the 
idea of some kind of divine supermanhood. He also refers to the concept of 
spermatikos, the seed Logos, held by the Stoics.” Stoicism has been a power- 
ful current of philosophical and ethical thought, and, as interpreted by Zeno, 
Cicero, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, and Epictetus, it was a significant school 
of Graeco-Roman philosophy. Aurobindo is a believer in the moral and 
spiritual interpretation of history, and says that even in the days of imperial- 
istic license and orgy Stoicism saved Rome.” 

In his Essays on the Gita Aurobindo elaborately discusses the ethics of 
Stoicism. He says that the Stoic conception of mental equality or equanimity 
makes character its pivot and wants to cultivate an austere sense of disci- 
pline, self-control, and endurance. The Stoic ideal seizes upon the concepts 
of self-mastery and self-control and makes them the base and foundation 
for an entire emancipation of the human soul from subjection to the en- 
tanglements and engrossment of a lower unregenerate mentality.” In the 
words of the Sarnkhya philosophy he calls the Stoic ideal a rajasika, or heroic 
ideal, because “the Stoic self-discipline calls desire and passion into its em- 
brace of the wrestler and crushes them between its arms.” He believes that 
the spiritual ideal of equanimity (samata) based on divine realization, as 
propounded by the Gita, is more comprehensive and synthetic than the Stoic 
ideal because it goes beyond the conception of the heroic equanimity of the 
school of Zeno, as also beyond the moral ideal of attaining equanimity by 
resignation and detached indifference.” 

Aurobindo is not a speculative philosopher indulgiug in logical flights. He 
is deeply interested in the upward evolutionary progression of humanity, 
and hence he wants philosophy to bear a vital message. He thinks that phi- 
losophy is needed to correct the dogmatism, the credal fanaticism, and the 
irrational supernaturalism of religion, but at the same time religion is also 
needed to enliven and vitalize philosophy. Religion imparts a dynamic, ac- 
tive, and practical orientation to philosophy.” According to him, at the 
hands of Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, the Stoics, and the Epicureans, philoso- 
phy had an orientation toward the molding of life. But, as Greek philosophy 
severed its connection with the ancient mystics and tended to become im- 
mensely conceptual and formal, it also lost connection with popular religions. 
This was a factor in its devitalization. Aurobindo favors a comprehensive 





6 Sri Aurobindo, Heraclitus, p. 56. 

61 Sri Aurobindo, The Human Cycle, p. 108. 
62 Sri Aurobindo, Essays on the Gita, p. 174. 
83 Ibid., pp. 176, 186. 

®4 Sri Aurobindo, Heraclitus, pp. 46-47. 
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synthesis of religion, philosophy, and science for the onward spiritual 
consummation of human destiny. 

Aurobindo’s interpretations of Greek thought and philosophy have a two- 
fold significance. First, he stresses the importance of mystic disciplines in the 
evolution of human thought in India, Greece, and Egypt. Second, he pleads 
for a more careful, sober, and sympathetic handling of ancient thought. There 
is prevalent a general tendency to dismiss ancient thought as primitive. This 
is only an indication of an arrogant and sophisticated mentality. It is to the 
credit of Aurobindo that out of the detached aphorisms of Heraclitus he has 
evolved by the powers of sympathetic construction and imagination a well- 
knit intellectual system. He has, in a sense, recarved the rather fragmentary 
personality of Heraclitus into a living embodiment of profound wisdom. The 
second significance of Aurobindo’s writings regarding Greek thought belongs 
to the realm of the evolution of a more comprehensive philosophy based on 
the insights of both the East and the West. He has made a monumental 
attempt requiring the sustained labor of at least forty years to create a spir- 
itual-metaphysical system of thought. In this work of integral synthesis he has 
incorporated and made his own, not only some of the profound conceptions 
of the ancient Indian and the modern Western thinkers, but also some of the 
dominant ideas of the Greek teachers and philosophers. Paul Deussen was 
perhaps the only philosopher-scholar of his time who was equally at home in 
Greek, Indian, and German philosophy; he had mastered them all in the 
original sources.” The excellence of Aurobindo does not lie in the field of 
purely linguistic and accurate historical scholarship. On the basis of the 
thought of the ancient Indians and the Greeks, as also of modern science and 
philosophy, he attempts the erection of his own unique philosophical system. 
His works constitute a landmark, therefore, in the bringing together of 
Eastern and Western philosophy.” 





® Paul Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, 2 vols. in 6 parts (Leipzig: 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1894-1920). 

%V. P. Varma, The Political Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo (Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House, 1960). 
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A Bibliography of Translations 
of Zen (Ch’an) Works 


THERE SEEMS to be an impression, current at least among 
general readers of books about Zen, if not among scholars of Chinese and 
Japanese, that a great many Zen texts have been translated into English and 
other European languages, certainly a sufficient number to warrant Western 
writers speaking with authority on Zen even when they are unable to handle 
primary source material. Actually, however, considering the countless vol- 
umes of Chinese and Japanese Zen writings existing today in their respective 
languages, the field of Zen literature still lies almost untouched by the transla- 
tor’s hand. A great deal of this field is not worth tilling, to be sure. But such 
literary works as are landmarks in the historical development of this im- 
portant school of Buddhism, a development that extended over a period of 
six hundred years in China and, with much less vigor and originality, for an- 
other six hundred years in Japan, should have something of interest to offer 
to historians of philosophy and religion, if to no others. Though the problems 
involved in translating Zen texts are many and complex, they are problems 
that offer a challenge to the pioneer spirit looking for new frontiers. 

The following bibliography lists the published English, French, and Ger- 
man translations of Chinese and Japanese Zen texts known to the compiler. 
No attempt has been made, however, to include in it either the short pas- 
sages from Zen texts with which the English works of D. T. Suzuki’ teem 
or those in other books on Zen. 

Three major works are to be found among the nineteen titles listed. 
The only complete translation of any one of these that has so far appeared is 
the English translation of the Yiian’ (1279-1368) version of The Sixth 
Patriarch’s Sutra (II B). Of the other two major texts (X and XII), the 
former is represented only by two English translations of the same short 
excerpt, the latter by English translations of two excerpts and a German trans- 
lation of the first third of the text. Of the eight minor works listed, there are 
complete translations of four: one French (IV), three English (VII, VIII, 
and XIV), and one German (XIV). There are complete English translations 
of three of the six short works (V, VI, and XV) and complete German trans- 
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lations of three (XIII, XV, and XVII). Complete English and German 
translations of the two long poems (I and III) are available. The seemingly 
considerable number of translations, forty-five in this list, is therefore in large 
part due to duplication in translation of texts. It is hoped that this survey of 
the work already accomplished in this field will direct attention to how much 
Zen material of primary importance remains to be made available in Euro- 
pean languages. 

The bibliography is arranged chronologically according to the dates of 
the actual or purported authors of the original works, or those of the masters 
whose words, recorded by their disciples, comprise the text. 


I. HSIN-HSIN-MING* (Japanese, Shinjinmei), by Seng-ts’an" ( Japa- 
nese, Sdsan) (d. A.D. 606), third patriarch of Zen in China, 
Taishé No. 2010 (Vol. XLVIII, pp. 376b—377a). A longish poem 
on the Absolute Mind. 


1. “On Believing in Mind,” translated by D. T. Suzuki, in Manual 
of Zen Buddhism (London: Rider and Company, 1957), pp. 
76-82. 


2. “On Trust in the Heart,” translated by Arthur Waley, in Bud- 
dhist Texts through the Ages, edited by Edward Conze (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954), pp. 295-298. 


3. ““(Schindjin-mej)’ (Stempel des Glaubens von dem dritten 
Patriarch Szézan)” by Schuy [Shuei} Ohasama’ [and August] 
Faust, in Zen, der Lebendige Buddhismus in Japan (Gotha/Stutt- 
gart: Friedrich Andreas Perthes, 1925), pp. 64-71, with exten- 
sive footnotes. 


4. “The Hsinhsinming,” translated by R. H. Blyth, in R. H. Blyth, 
Zen and Zen Classics, Vol. I (Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press, 
1960), pp. 46-103, with commentary characteristic of the author- 
translator. 


II. LIU-TSU-T’AN-CHING' (Japanese, Rokuso dankyd). The “Plat- 
form Siitra of the Sixth Patriarch” is the most important early Zen 
work. It consists of the discourses of Hui-neng* (Japanese, End) 
(638-713), together with some biographical material, recorded by 
the patriarch’s disciple Fa-hai™ (Japanese, Hokai). The two available 
versions of it are: 


A. Nan-tsung tun-chiao tsui-shang ta-ch’eng Mo-ho pan-jo po-lo-mi 
ching Liu-tsu Hui-neng ta-shih yii Shao-chou Ta-fan-ssu shih-fa 
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rman t’an-ching' (Japanese, Nanshii tongy6 saijs Daijd Maka hannya 
ingly haramitsu ky6 ni tsuite Rokuso Ené Daishi ga Shishi Daibon-ji 
large ni oite sehé seru danky6), Taishd No. 2007 (Vol. XLVIII, pp. 
rey of 337a-345b). A manuscript found in the caves at Tun-huang’ 
much (Japanese, Tonks) and known as the Tun-huang version. It is in 
Euro- one chiian;* the text runs consecutively, with no divisions. Ex- 
cerpts only have been translated. 
=< 1. “Platform Sitra of the Sixth Patriarch,” translated by Wing- 
— tsit Chan, in Sources of Chinese Tradition, edited by Wm. 
Theodore de Bary (New York: Columbia University Press, 
‘Japa- 1960), pp. 390-396. A series of short passages arranged in 
China. their original sequence and comprising in all about one-sixth 
poem of the total text. 
2. “From Hui-neng’s Tan-ching,” translated by D. T. Suzuki, in 
[anual Manual of Zen Buddhism, pp. 82-89. The translator has used 
)> pp. as his basic text the Tun-huang version as edited by himself 
and Kuda Rentar6d:" Tonk6é shutsudo Rokuso dankyd' (To- 
Bud. kyo: Morie Shéten, 1934), 64 pages. Two long sections to- 
(New taling almost one-sixth of the text have been beautifully trans- 
lated: on the meaning of mahaprajhaparamita, Taisho No. 
5 2007 (Vol. XLVIII, pp. 339c.22—340c.3), and the Master’s 
— farewell talk to his disciples (Joc. cit., 343c.14—344a.15). 
ugust 
an B. Liu-tsu ta-shih fa-pao t’an-ching’ (Japanese, Rokuso Daishi hobé 
exten- danky6) , Taishé No. 2008 (Vol. XLVIII, pp. 345b.18-365a.4). 
This text, compiled in 1291 by Tsung-pao’ (Japanese, Shiho), 
Blyth opens with the preface to the Sung’ (960-1279) edition of 
nto the Sara, a version long lost, by Ch’i-sung’ (Japanese, Kaisa) 
persion (1007-1072), and concludes with an appendix, a biography of 


Hui-neng collected by Fa-hai and others, and a postface by the 
compiler. The body of the text, in one chiian, is divided into ten 
“Plat- sections, each with a title. 

In his postface, Tsung-pao states that, by the Yiian period, 
texts of the S#tra had long been out of circulation or lost. One 
ded by day, he happened by chance upon a copy of the book. Further 
search resulted in his finding two more copies. Since the three 
copies varied considerably from one another, he undertook to 
»-Lo-mi collate them. Then, deciding that additional material was nec- 
shib-fa essary to make the text understandable to readers of his day, 
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nearly 600 years after the death of the Sixth Patriarch, he ex. 
panded the body of the collated text and added to it the preface 
and appendix. Unfortunately, he does not say what texts he used 
for collation or indicate what portions of the finished work were 
his own added material. It is Tsung-pao’s text that has been 
continuously in use in the Zen schools of China and Japan since 
the Yiian Dynasty, for, until the discovery of the Tun-huang 
version, no other was in general circulation. 

Though the Tun-huang version and the body of the Yiian 
text more or less parallel one another, the Tun-huang text is 
only about two-thirds the length of the Yiian. A careful com- 
parison of the two should give a clearer indication of just what 
the Sixth Patriarch’s Zen actually was in middle T’ang’ (618- 
907) and to what degree it had been developed by the time 
Tsung-pao took it in hand. In the books mentioned below, only 
the body of the Yiian version is translated. None includes the 
preface, appendix, or postface. 


1. Satra Spoken by the Sixth Patriarch Wei Lang on the High 
Seat of the Gem of the Law, translated by Wong Mou-lam‘ 
(Shanghai: Yu Ching Press, 1930). I do not have at hand a 
copy of the orginial publication, but the abbreviated “Pre- 
face” and “Translator’s Preface” included in No. 3 (below) 
state that the work was undertaken by Wong at the request 
of his teacher and patron, Dih Ping Tze, who desired to have 
this S#tra translated into a European language in order that 
the message of Zen might be transmitted to the West. Wong 
keenly regrets his incompetence, since neither his linguistic 
ability nor his knowledge of Buddhism is adequate for the 
task requested of him by his teacher. The original translation 
clearly shows Wong’s devout heart but leaves much to be 
desired as a translation of the material. 


2. “Siitra Spoken by the Sixth Patriarch,” edited by Dwight 
Goddard, in A Buddhist Bible, revised and enlarged, edited 
by Dwight Goddard (New York: E. P. Dutton & ©, 
1938), pp. 497-561. Goddard’s version is based upon the 
translation made by Wong (No. 1, above). However, the 
original sequence of the ten sections has been changed, the 
text shortened, the material somewhat reorganized, and whole 
sentences paraphrased. All this has been done in accordance 
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e ex. with the editor’s avowed intention, stated in his preface to 
reface the Bible, to produce a book that should be a “source of 
used spiritual inspiration,” rather than a “source book for critical 
were and historical study.” This version of the translation suffers 
been from the editor’s limited knowledge of the Chinese language 
since and his dependence upon personal intuition rather than 
quang scholarship. It cannot be used as a text for serious study of 
Zen. 
Yuan 3. The Sitra of Wet Lang (or Hui-neng), translated from the 
= 2 Chinese by Wong Mou-lam. New edition edited by Christmas 
om Humphreys (London: Luzac and Company, for the Buddhist 
what Society, London, 1944), 128 pages. The editor of this version 
618- of the S#tra has “scrupulously avoided any re-writing or even 
; Cme paraphrasing (of Wong’s text) . . . but confined himself 
» only to a minimum of alterations.” Thus, we have in this book 
es the practically a reprint of the original Chinese publication. The 
reader becomes somewhat wary of even the editor’s “altera- 
tions,” however, after reading in the preface his reason for 
High changing Wong’s “Gem of the Law” in the title to “Chariot 
a-lam of the Law.” A glance at the title of the Taishd text would 
rand . have shown the editor that Wong’s rendering of the Chinese 
Pre- “pao” as the Sanskrit “ratha” was either a typographical 
elow) error or a mistaken spelling of “ratna.” 
Re We must still wait for a scholarly and penetrating English 
an translation of this work, in which the words of the real 
Wong founder of the Zen school in China are recorded. In the 
ed meanwhile, Western readers should take care not to place 
_— too much dependence upon these existing translations of the 
or the ‘a , ; x 
oats Yiian version. In this, as in other cases, they would do well to 
oa inquire into the qualifications of translators and editors. 
4. “Siitra des Sechsten Patriarchen,” German translation by 
E. Rousselle as follows: 
wight Chap. I: Sinica, Vol. V (1930), pp. 174-191. 
edited Chap. II: Chinesisch-Deutscher Almanach (1931), pp. 76- 
x Co., 86. 
on the Chap. III: Sinica, Vol. VI (1931), pp. 26-34. 
er, the Chap. IV and V: Sinica, Vol. XI (1936), pp. 3-4, 131-137. 
ed, the Chap. VI: Sinica, Vol. XI (1936), pp. 5-6, 202-211. 
whole The present compiler has been unable to obtain a copy of 
dance this translation for examination. 
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Ill. CHENG-TAO-KO" (Japanese, Shéd6ka), by Yung-chia Hsiian- 


chiieh” (Japanese, YOka Genkaku) (665-713), Taishé No. 2014 
(Vol. XLVIII, pp. 395c-396c). A long poem traditionally at. 
tributed to Yung-chia, who is said to have been a monk of the 
T’ien-t’ai' (Japanese, Tendai) school before becoming one of the 
important disciples of Hui-neng, the Sixth Patriarch. This poem has 
always been popular in the Zen school. 


1. “Yoka Daishi’s ‘Song of Enlightenment,’” translated by D. T. 
Suzuki, in Manual of Zen Buddhism, pp. 89-103. 


2. “Sh6-Dé-Ka by Y6ka-Daishi,” translated by Nyogen Senzaki’ 
and Ruth Strout McCandless, in Buddhism and Zen, compiled, 
edited, and translated by Nyogen Senzaki and Ruth Strout Mc- 
Candless (New York: The Philosophical Library, 1953), pp. 
31-72. A translation interspersed with extensive informal com- 
mentary. 


3. “Yung-Chia’s Song of Experiencing the Tao,” translated by 
Walter Liebenthal, in Monumenta Serica, VI (1941), 1-39. 
Professor Liebenthal has given here, in addition to the transla- 
tion of the text, a scholarly introduction, in which he discusses 
the authorship, the author, and the text; Appendix I and II, in 
which he lists textual variants; and Appendix III, in which he 
translates pertinent biographical material from the Swng kao- 
seng chuan’ (Japanese, S6 kdsd den), Taishd No. 2061 (Vol. 
L, pp. 709-900) and the Ching-te ch’uan-teng lu’ (Japanese, 
Keitoku denté roku) , Taishé No. 2076 (Vol. LI, pp. 196-467). 
Perhaps the Zennist will not always agree with the author's 
translation of terms or with his highly personal interpretation of 
the text. 


4. “‘Schodo-ka’ (Gesang vom Erleben der Wahrheit, vom dem 
Grossen Lehrer Joka),” free German translation by Ohasama 
and Faust, in Zen, Der Lebendige Buddhismus in Japan, pp. 71- 
91, with extensive footnotes. 


IV. SHEN-HUI HO-SHANG I-CHI” (Japanese, Jinne oshé isha), MS. 
fragments of the T’ang version from the Tun-huang caves, pub- 
lished by Hu Shih" (Shanghai: Oriental Book Company, 1930), 
220 pages. Recorded discourses and conversations of Ho-tse Shen- 
hui™ (Japanese, Kataku Jinni) (668-760), a disciple of the Sixth 
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iian- Patriarch, who made himself famous through his successful defense 
014 of the school of “sudden awakening (twn-wu"*),” considered to 
ate have been founded by his master, against that of “gradual awaken- 
the ing (chien-wu"'),” or the school of Northern Zen, founded by 
the Shen-hsiu™ (Japanese, Shinshi), a fellow disciple of Hui-neng 
. has under the Fifth Patriarch, Hung-jen™ (Japanese, Gunin). 


1. Entretiens du Maitre de Dhyana Chen Houei Du Ho-tsé, trans- 
. T. lated into French and annotated by Jacques Gernet, Publications 
de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Vol. XXXI (Hanoi: 
l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 1949), 127 pages. “The 


zaki’ Conversations of the Zen Master Shén-hui of Ho-tsé” is a 
riled, scholarly and carefully annotated translation of a text very im- 
-Mc- portant for the early history of Chinese Zen. 
> Pp. Gernet has also written an excellent biographical study of 
com- Shen-hui, based largely upon material from the Sung Kao-seng 
chuan, in Journal Asiatique, CCXXXIX (1951), 29-68. 
d by V. HO-TSE TA-SHIH HSIEN-TSUNG CHI" (Japanese, Kataku 
39, daishi kenshi ki), in the Ching-te ch’uan-teng lu, chiian 30, Taishé, 
unsla- No. 2076 (Vol. LI, pp. 458c.25—459b.6). A short work by Ho-tse 
“usses Shen-hui. The Tun-huang version of this text forms chiian 4 of the 
Il, in Shen-hui ho-shang i-chi (IV, above), where it bears the title Tun- 
ch he wu wu-shen po-jo sung” (Japanese, Tongo mushéd hannya ju). For 
- hao- the French translation of this version, see Gernet, op. cit., pp. 106— 
(Vol. 110. 
anese, 1. “Elucidating the Doctrine,” translated by Wing-tsit Chan, in 
467). Sources of Chinese Tradition, pp. 396-400. Though the trans- 
thor’s lator has based his work on the Ching-te ch’uan-teng lu text, he 
ion of has emended this at certain points in the light of the Tun-huang 
version. 
1 dem VI. NAN-YANG HO-SHANG TUN-CHIAO CHIEH-T’O CH’AN- 
asama MEN CHIH-LIAO-HSING T’AN-YU™ (Japanese, Nanyd oshéd 
p. 71- tongy6 gedatsu zemmon jikiryosh6 dango), Tun-huang MS. (Pel- 
liot) 2045. A discourse of Ho-tse Shen-hui (see above, IV) in 
). MS which he recommends the “sudden school” (Tun-chiao™) of Zen 
: ‘= over that of the “gradual school” (chien-chiao™), to which he is 
'93 0), vigorously opposed. 
- Shen- 1. “The Sermon of Shen-hui,” translated by W. Liebenthal, in Asia 


e Sixth Major, New Series, III (1953), part II, 132-155. Though the 
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work is in the translator’s scholarly style, again, as in III, 3 
(above), the Zennist will take exception to the English render- 
ings of many terms and to much of the interpretation of the text, 


TUN-WU JU-TAO YAO-MEN LUN™ (Japanese, Tongo nyiido 
yomon ron), by Ta-chu Hui-hai™’ (Japanese, Daishu Ekai) (d. bet. 
800-831), in one chiian, Dainihon Zokuzdkyo,” 2.15.5 (pp. 420b- 
426b). A short work on sudden awakening by a disciple of Ma-tsu 
Tao-i* (Japanese, Baso Déitsu) (?—788), in the third generation 
after the Sixth Patriarch. The author was an able scholar of the 
Diamond Sitra and the Prajiiaparamita doctrine. 


1. The Path to Sudden Attainment, a treatise of the Ch’an (Zen) 
school of Chinese Buddhism by Hui Hai" of the T’ang Dynasty, 
translated by John Blofeld (London: Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., 
for the Buddhist Society, London, 1948), 51 pages. A literal and 
concise translation that follows the text closely. 


HUANG-PO CH’UAN-HSIN FA-YAO™ (Japanese, Obaku den- 
shin héy6) and the HUANG-PO TUAN-CHI CH’AN-SHIH 
WAN-LING LU (Japanese, Obaku Dansai zenji enryd roku), 
Taishé No. 2012, A and B (Vol. XLVIII, pp. 379b.25—387b.14). 
The teachings of the Zen master Huang-po Hsi-yiin™ (Japanese, 
Obaku Kiun) (?—850) as recorded by his disciple, the official, P’ei 
Hsiu™ (Japanese, Hai Kyi), with a preface by the author, dated 
857. Though both texts are short, they are important because they 
contain ideas that were later more fully developed by Huang-po's 
famous disciple, Lin-chi™ (Japanese, Rinzai) (see X, below). Pei 
Hsiu, who transcribed his master’s teachings from notes he had 
taken of discourses and personal interviews, was a famous and eccen- 
tric official of great learning. The two works are usually presented 
together in Chinese texts. 


1. “Huang-po’s Sermon, from “Treatise on the Essentials of the 
Transmission of Mind,’” translated by D. T. Suzuki, in Manual 
of Zen Buddhism, pp. 112-119. The translation of about one- 
sixth of text “A” (loc. cit., pp. 379c.17-380c.20) in Suzuki's 
usual style. 


2. The Huang Po Doctrine of Universal Mind, translated by Chu 
Ch’an™ (London: The Buddhist Society, 1947), 52 pages. A 
translation of text “A” by John Blofeld, published under his 
pseudonym, Chu Ch’an. A straightforward, literal translation. 
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II, 3 3. The Zen Teaching of Huang Po on the Transmission of Mind, 
nder- translated by John Blofeld (London: Rider & Company, 1959), 
> text, 136 pages. A complete translation of both the “A” and “B” 
nyiado texts. In this latest work, the translator tends to be more in- 
| tee terpretive in his rendering of the Chinese than in his two earlier 
20b- works, with the result that the power and directness of the origi- 
Sot nal are somewhat obscured. 
ration IX. KUEI-SHAN LING-YU CH’AN-SHIH YU-LU” (Japanese, Isan 
of the Reiya zenji goroku), Taishd No. 1989 (Vol. XLVII, pp. 577a— 
582a.6). The recorded conversations of Zen master Ling-yu"™ of 
(Zen) Kuei-shan™ (771-853), who, with his disciple Yang-shan Hui- 
masty, chi” (Japanese, Kydzan Ejaku) (814-890), founded the Kuei- 
, Ltd., yang Tsung™ (Japanese, Igyd-shii), a school soon absorbed into the 
al ani Lin-chi Tsung™ (Japanese, Rinzai-shii). 
1. “Les Entretiens du Maitre Ling-yeou du Kouei-chan,” French 
u den- translation by Jacques Gernet, in Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise 
-SHIH d’Extréme-Orient, XLV (1951), No. 1, 65-70. The translation 
roku), of eight episodes chosen from here and there in the text and com- 
b.14). prising about one-sixth of the original Chinese, with notes and 
Danese, explanatory remarks in Gernet’s scholarly style. 
me X. CHEN-CHOU LIN-CHI HUI-CHAO CH’AN-SHIH YU-LU™ 
“ they (Japanese, Chinsha Rinzai Eshé Zenji Goroku) in one chiian, Tai- 
ng-po's shé No. 1985 (Vol. XLVII, pp. 495a—-506c). The discourses, con- 
). Pei versations, and episodes in the life of Lin-chi I-hsiian” (Japanese, 
— Rinzai Gigen) (?—866?), heir of Huang-po Hsi-yiin (see above, 
| ecu VIII), and founder of the Lin-chi school of Chinese Zen, recorded by 
cosnnall his disciple Hui-jan" (Japanese, Enen). One of the most famous 
texts in Chinese Zen. 
of the 1. “I-hsiian—A Sermon,” translated by Wing-tsit Chan, in Sources 
Manual of Chinese Tradition, pp. 400-403. A famous sermon in which 
ut one- Lin-chi sets forth the main principles of his teaching. It comprises 
Suzuki's only a tiny part of the entire text (Joc. cit., pp. 497a.29-c.25). 
2. The same sermon, translated by D. T. Suzuki, in Essays in Zen 
by Chu Buddhism, Third Series (London: Rider & Company, for the 
ages. A Buddhist Society, London, 1953), pp. 47-53. 
der his Both of the above are, in the opinion of this compiler, flat and 
ation. pedestrian translations of a vigorous and powerful text. 
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FU-CHOU TS’AO-SHAN PEN-CHI CH’AN-SHIH YU-LU™ (Jap- 
nese, Busha Sdzan Honjaku zenji goroku), it two chiians, Taishi 
No. 1987B (Vol. XLVII, pp. 536b-541c.9). A collection of the 
recorded conversations, short writings, and sayings of Pen-chi” of 
Ts’ao-shan” (840-901), who, with his teacher, Tung-shan Liang. 
chieh™ (Japanese, Tézan Rydkai) (807-869), founded the Ts’ao- 
tung Tsung’ (Japanese, S6td-shi) school of Chinese Zen. 


1. “Pen-chi—Questions and Answers,” translated by Wing-tsit 
Chan in Sources of Chinese Tradition, pp. 403-408. Twenty-two 
wen-ta” (Japanese, mondés )—exchange of question and answer 
between a master and a student—chosen from among the miany 
in chiian 1. 


PI-YEN LU™ (Japanese, Hekigan roku), by Yiian-wu K’o-ch’in™ 
(Japanese, Engo Kokugon) (1063-1135), in ten chiians, Taishi 
No. 2003 (Vol. XLVIII, pp. 129a-225c). A collection of one hun- 
dred kung-an” (Japanese, kéans), problems for Zen study, origi- 
nally compiled by Hsiieh-tou Ch’ung-hsien™ (Japanese, Setchd Ji- 
ken) (980-1052) of the Yiin-men Tsung” (Japanese, Ummon- 
shi), a school of Chinese Zen, with a commentary in verse by the 
compiler appended to each kéan. Later, the Zen Master Yiian-wu of 
the Lin-chi school lectured on Hsiieh-tou’s collection, giving an in- 
troduction to each kdan, commentary on the kéan itself, and further 
commentary on Hsiieh-tou’s appended verse. The text is the record 
of Yiian-wu’s lectures compiled by several of his disciples. The Pi- 
yen lu (“Record of the Green Rock [Room],” from the name of 
the hall in which Yiian-wu gave his lectures) is the most important 
kéan collection in Rinzai Zen, and is in current use in all Jape 
nese Rinzai monasteries. 


1. “The Case (Kéan) LV—Tao-wu and Chien-yiian Visit a Fam- 
ily to Mourn the Dead,” translated by D. T. Suzuki, in Essays im 
Zen Buddhism, Second Series (London: Luzac and Company, 
1933), pp. 219-226. The free translation of the text is inter- 
spersed with the translator’s commentary. 


2. “The Case (Kéan) LX XXVIII, Gensha on the Three Invalids,” 
translated by D. T. Suzuki, in Manual of Zen Buddhism, pp. 120- 
127. A literal translation. 


3. “Du Nonne Liu bei We-shan. Das 24. Kapitel des Bé-yan-lu 
(Pi-yen lu) ,” translated into German by W. Gundert, in Asiatica, 
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Festschrift Friedrich Weller (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1954), 
pp. 184-197. 


4. “Das Zweite Kapitel des Pi-yen lu,” translated into German by 
W. Gundert, in Oriens Extremus, II (1955), 22-38. 
Both of the above are careful, scholarly translations, fully 
annotated. 


5. Bi-ydan-lu: Meister Yiian-wu’s Niederschrift von der Smaradenen 
Felswand, verfasst auf dem Djia-schan bei Li in Hunan zwischen 
1111 und 1115, im Druck erschienen in Szechuan um 1300, 
verdeutscht und erlautert von Wilhelm Gundert (Miinchen: 
Carl Hanser Verlag, 1960), 581 pages. A scholarly German 
translation of the complete text of the first 33 “cases” (dans) 
of this famous Chinese Zen classic. The work contains a lengthy 
introduction, explanatory commentary by the translator inserted 
in the text, copious footnotes, two chronological tables, bibliog- 
raphy, and index. Professor Gundert’s work is the most outstand- 
ing translation of a Chinese Zen text yet to appear in a Western 
language. We look forward with anticipation to the publica- 
tion of the remaining 67 “cases.” 


XIII. SHIH-NIU T’U-SUNG™ (Japanese, Jiigyi# zuju), by K’uo-an Shih- 
yiian” (Japanese, Kakuan Shien) (12th century), Dainihon Zo- 
kuzoky6, 2.18.5 (pp. 459a—460b). Ten short statements in prose, 
each followed by a verse, written to accompany ten pictures by the 
author illustrating the stages on the path to the final goal of Zen 
discipline. The work contains a preface by the author and two addi- 
tional verses by unknown writers for each picture. There are no 
illustrations in the Chinese text. 


1. Der Ochs und sein Hirte, Eine altchinesische Zen-Geschichte 
erlautert von Meister Daizohkutsu R. Ohtsu mit japanischen 
Bildern aus dem 15. Jahrhundert iibersetzt von K6ichi Tsujimura 
und Hartmut Buchner (Pfullingen: Giinther Neske, 1958), 135 
pages. A definitive translation in German of K’uo-an’s complete 
text. The long commentary is a translation of a series of lectures 
given in Japanese by Rekidd Otsu,” present Chief Abbot of the 
Rinzai Zen headquarters temple, Shodkoku-ji,” Kyoto, and Zen 
Master of the Shdkoku-ji Monastery. This is the first complete 
commentary in a European language by a modern Zen master 
on any Zen text. The ten illustrations are beautiful reproductions 
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of the copies of K’uo-an’s originals made by the Shokoku-ji priest 
Shabun”™ (d. 1454) and still in the possession of that temple. 


. “The Ten Cow-herding Pictures,” translated by D. T. Suzuki, in 


Essays in Zen Buddhism, First Series (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949), pp. 361-374. A long introduction by the trans- 
lator precedes the translation of K’uo-an’s prose and verse. His 
preface and the verses by others are not included. The pictures 
accompanying the text are by a present-day Japanese Zen priest, 


. “The Ten Oxherding Pictures,” translated by D. T. Suzuki, in 


Manual of Zen Buddhism, pp. 150-171. A slightly different 
translation of K’uo-an’s text, preceded by a short introduction, 
As before, K’uo-an’s preface and the verses by others are omitted. 
The ten illustrations included are reproductions of K’uo-an's 
originals by the fifteenth-century Japanese Zen priest Shibun. 
The translator has included a second set of pictures and verses 
by P’u-ming™ (Japanese, Fumy6), an unknown person. From 
what text these have been taken is not indicated, but P’u-ming’s 
verses will be found interspersed among others in the above. 
noted volume of the Dainihon Zokuzoky6, pp. 461a—462a. 


. “10 Bulls,” transcribed by Nyogen Senzaki and Paul Reps, in 


Zen Flesh, Zen Bones, A Collection of Zen and Pre-Zen Writings, 
compiled by Paul Reps (Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo: Charles 
E. Tuttle Company, 1957), pp. 163-186. Another translation 
of K’uo-an’s prose and verse only, with a short introduction by 
the transcribers. The illustrations are by Tomikichird Tokuriki,” 
a present-day Kyoto wood-block artist. 


WU-MEN-KUAN™ (Japanese, Mumonkan), compiled by Wv- 
men Hui-k’ai* (Japanese, Mumon Ekai) (1184-1260), Taishi 
No. 2005 (Vol. XLVIII, pp. 292a-299c). A collection of 48 
kéans with prose and verse commentary by the compiler. A forty- 
ninth kéan by the lay-disciple An-wan™ (Japanese, Amban) is usu- 
ally included. 


1. “The Gateless Gate,” transcribed by Nyogen Senzaki and Paul 


Reps, in Zen Flesh, Zen Bones, pp. 109-161. 


2. “The Mu Mon Kwan, The Gateless Barrier to Zen Experience,” 
translated by Sohaku Ogata,” in Zen for the West, by Sohaku 
Ogata (London: Rider & Company, for the Buddhist Society, 
London, 1959), pp. 78-133. 

Both of the above translations are pleasantly Englished, but 
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>riest leave much to be desired as translations of the text itself. Neither 
le. these translations nor that which follows are sufficiently accurate 
ki, in to be used by the foreign student studying koams under a Zen 
er & master. 

trans- 3. Das Wu-Men-Kuan, oder “Der Pass ohne Tor,” iibersetzt und 
. His 


erklart von Heinrich Dumoulin, S. J. (Tokyo: Sophia University 


ctures Press [Jochi Daigaku], 1953), 64 pages. A painstaking German 
priest, translation with copious footnotes, interpretations of the mean- 
ki, in ing of each kéan, and an interesting introduction, in which will 
ferent be found the biography of Wu-men Hui-k’ai and also that of his 
ction, Japanese disciple, Shinchi Kakushin“ (1207-1298), who first 
nitted, brought the book to Japan. The translator’s interpretations of 
10-an’s the import of the kéans are questionable. 
bun. | Xv. FUKAN ZAZEN GI" by Dogen Zenji* (1200-1253), Taisho No. 
— 2580 (Vol. LXXXII, pp. la—b). Rules for the practice of zazen 
From (sitting meditation) by the famous Japanese Zen priest who founded 
— the school of Japanese Sdt6 Zen. 
above- 
a. 1. “Fukanzazengi (Rules for Zazen),” translated by Reiho Ma- 
eps, is sunaga,” in The Sdt6 Approach to Zen (Tokyo: Layman Bud- 
ritings, dhist Society Press [Zaike Bukky6 kydkai}, 1958), pp. 100-105. 
Charles 2. “Allgemeine Lehren zur Férderung des Zazen von Zen-Meister 
\slation Déogen.” A German translation by Heinrich Dumoulin, S. J., in 
tion by Monumenta Nipponica, XIV (1958-1959), Nos. 3—4, 183- 
curiki,” 190. A careful translation with introduction and copious foot- 


notes. 


y Wu XVI. SHOBO GENZO ZUIMON KI," the conversations of Dégen Zenji 
Taisho (cf. XV, above), recorded by his disciple Ej’ (1198-1280), 


of 48 Kokubun Tohé Bukkyé Sdsho,™ Ser. 1, Vol. 4, pp. 166-274. Inti- 
A forty: mate talks to his disciples by the founder of the Japanese S6td 
) sue School, in which he speaks in a simple and direct way of his views, 
of his early experiences, and of his masters. 

nd Paul 1. Sydbdgenz6-zuimonki, Wortgetreue Niederschrift der lehrreichen 
Worte Digen-Zenzis iiber den wahren Buddhismus. A German 

erience,” translation by Hidemasa Iwamoto" (Tokyo: Sankib6 Busshorin, 
Sohaku 1943), 156 pages. A straightforward, literal translation of 
Society, seventy selected passages, comprising about one-half of the origi- 


nal text. The work includes a short biography of Digen, a sketch 
hed, but of Japanese Buddhism, and some explanatory notes. 
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2. “Dégen-Conversations,” translated by Ryusaku Tsunoda,” in 
Sources of Japanese Tradition, compiled by Ryusaku Tsunoda, 
Wm. Theodore de Bary, and Donald Keene (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1958), pp. 246-249 and 253-255. A fine 
translation of a few passages. 


ZAZEN YOJIN KI,” by Keizan Jokin” (1268-1325), Taishé 
No. 2586 (Vol. LXXXII, pp. 412a—414b). A work on the practice 
of zazen by the Fourth Patriarch of Japanese S6t6 Zen. 


1. “Zazen Ydjinki, Merkbuch fiir die Ubung des Zazen,” German 
translation by Heinrich Dumoulin, S. J., in Monumenta Nip- 
ponica, XIII (1957-1958), Nos. 3-4, 147-164. Contains a 
long introduction with biographical material on the author and 
copious footnotes. 


PO-SHAN HO-SHANG TS’AN-CH’AN CHING-YU” (Japanese, 
Hakuzan oshé sanzen keigo), in two chiians, Dainihon Zokuzokyé, 
2.17.5 (pp. 473b-486a). The admonitions to Zen students before 
and after they have attained satori, short commentaries on the words 
of old masters, and verses, by monk Wu-i Yiian-lai™ (Japanese, Mui 
Genrai) (1575-1630) of the Ts’ao-tung Tsung, compiled by the 
head monk (shou-tso) Ch’eng-cheng” (Japanese, J6sh6 shuso). 


1. “Discourses of Master Po-Shan,” translated by Chang Chen-chi, 
in The Practice of Zen (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959), 
pp- 66-79. Thirty-one passages taken from the above late Ming” 
(1368-1644) work—about one-fourth of the complete text— 
and given in their original sequence. Though the translation will 
suffice, it scarcely does justice to a work which, in its entirety, has 
much of value to offer serious Zen students even today. 


YASEN KANNA," by Hakuin Ekaku™ (1686-1769), in Hakwin 
Oshé Zenshi,* (“Collected Works of Master Hakuin”), Vol. III, 
pp- 341-400, in two kans, with a preface by an unidentifiable dis- 
ciple of Hakuin. A short work by the great revivifier of Japanese 
Rinzai Zen in the Tokugawa™ era (1603-1868), in which he dis- 
cusses some of the physical and mental problems that come to the 
ardent novice in Zen practice, and offers fatherly advice for their 
solution based upon his own personal experiences in his youth. 


1. “Yasen Kanna, ‘A Chat on a Boat in the Evening,” Preface and 
Part I, translated by R. D. M. Shaw and W. Schiffer, S. J., in 
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Monumenta Nipponica, XIII (1957), Nos. 1-2, 101-127. The 
introduction to the translation contains a brief description of the 
status of Buddhism in Hakuin’s time, as well as a biographical 
sketch. A careful translation of a curious text. 


XX. TETTEKI TOSUI™ (“Blowing the Iron Flute Upside Down”), by 
Genrd Orya” (1720-1813), with additional remarks by Figai 
Honko™ (1779-1847), (Kyoto: Ryishi-ken, 1783). A collection of 
100 old Chinese kéans, each with comments and verse, by the Jap- 
anese S6t6 master Genrd, and with additional comments by his dis- 
ciple Fiigai. 

1. The Iron Flute: 100 Zen kéans with commentary by Genré, 
Figai, and Nyogen, translated and edited by Nyogen Senzaki and 
Ruth Strout McCandless. (Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo: 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1961), 175 pages, illustrated. 


Two books have recently appeared containing English translations of 
Chinese and Japanese Zen writings of a somewhat different nature than 
most of the texts mentioned above. In large part, they consist of sermons and 
commentaries, and are interesting in that they provide an opportunity to 
see how the masters of modern or relatively modern times expounded Zen, 
ot Ch’an, to their lay followers. 


Ch’an and Zen Teaching, Series One, edited, translated, and explained by 
Lu K’uan Yii (Charles Luk) (London: Rider & Company, 1960), 255 
pages. A collection of writings by Ch’an masters from the Ming Dynasty 
to the present time. The book consists of discourses by Master Hsii-yiin™ 
(1840-1959); six excerpts from the Y#-hsiian yii-lu,” compiled by Yung 
Cheng,” third emperor (reigned 1723-1736) of the Ch’ing™ Dynasty 
(1644-1912); and commentaries on the Diamond Sitra (Vajracchedika 
prajnaparamita Sitra) and the Heart Sitra (Prajnaparamita-hrdaya 
Sétra) by Master Han-shan™ (1546-1624), together with the full text 
of each S#tra. The translator has added introductions, footnotes, an ap- 
pendix, and a glossary. 


A First Zen Reader, compiled and translated by Trevor Leggett (Rutland, 
Vermont, and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1960), 236 pages. 
The major contents of this work consist of a collection of talks by Rosen 
Takashina” (1876— ), primate of the S6td Zen school of Japan, en- 
titled “A Tongue-tip Taste of Zen,” and a commentary on Hakuin’s 
“Song of Meditation,” by Sessan Amakuki“* (1878- ), a Japanese 
Rinzai Zen priest. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and com- 
parative philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review 
copies of appropriate books to the Editor. 





SOURCES OF CHINESE TRADITION. Edited by Wm. Theodore de Bary. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. xxiv + 976. $7.50. 


This in one of three source books on Oriental civilizations edited by 
the Department of History of Columbia University as a part of its Records of Civili- 
zation series. The others are: Sources of Japanese Tradition and Sources of Indian 
Tradition. It consists of “readings that tell us what the Chinese have thought about 
themselves, the universe they lived in, and the problems they faced living together.” 
The compilers are: Wm. Theodore de Bary, Wing-tsit Chan, and Burton Watson; 
with contributions by Y. P. Mei, Leon Hurvitz, T’ung-tsu Ch’u, Chester Tan, and 
John Meskill. 

Any anthology is manifestly difficult to appraise, for it is bound to include items 
some would omit and to omit others some would include. All the more is this the 
case in a work which incorporates virtually no translations other than those made by 
the persons named. In other words, no renderings, even by great translators of past 
years, are included. In view of this self-limitation, it is surprising that so good an 
anthology could have been produced. 

Since the book presents a world view alien to the West, it was wise of the editor 
to preface the different lines of thought with explanatory introductions, and occa- 
sionally with chronological tables giving the names and dates of key persons. The 
specialist will probably find these introductions long and diffuse; the beginner will 
probably welcome them. 

It is reassuring to have in this book Confucian, Mohist, and Taoist texts rendered 
into English by so experienced a translator as Y. P. Mei. His selections from the 
Analects are appropriate, and in many places exhibit an insight which earlier trans- 
lators did not attain. Such felicities are surely the product of long familiarity and 
reflection. In the thirty-two years since the appearance of his Ethical and Political 
Works of Motse, Mei has improved much on his earlier renderings: first, perhaps, 
by employing a sounder text, and, secondly, by discovering more exact English equiva- 
lents. 

Neo-Taoist and Neo-Confucian texts, many of them never before put into English, 
are rendered with the same fidelity by Wing-tsit Chan. In addition, teachers of 
Eastern thought will find Chan's analyses of different schools of Buddhism, the maxims 
of popular religion, and the rules of the Hung secret society very serviceable. Yet, 
here one wishes that editorial policy had relaxed a bit—enough, at least, to mention 
(when quoting the third-century Taoist philosopher, Kuo Hsiang) that other im- 
portant translations of Kuo Hsiang were made long ago by Fung Yu-lan. Students 
wishing to read further are entitled to information of this kind. One must mention, 


too, Mr. Hurvitz’s informative translations exhibiting the beginnings of Buddhism 
in China. 
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Though Burton Watson's contributions deal mainly with Chinese historiography, 
he cites important sources relating to early Chinese theories of the universe, the basis 
of kingly rule, and the final triumph of Confucianism. He illuminates with apt quota- 
tion the cosmological theories of Tung Chung-shu (¢ca.179-ca.104 B.C.) which in 
our age seem so bizarre. If there is in this anthology a disproportionate stress on the 
Han period, the fact can be overlooked owing to the importance of that era. Mr. de 
Bary and Mr. Ch’u give us significant memorials dealing with economic reforms in 
the Sung period. To de Bary we are also indebted for translations of what he aptly 
calls “the late harvest of Confucian scholarship.” This includes the writings of the 
political theorist Huang Tsung-hsi (1610—1695) and of the critical historians of the 
School of Han Learning. 

One questions the wisdom of devoting as much as seventy-seven pages to the 
pronouncements of Chinese communist overlords in our day. Can a system borrowed 
from Russia, and existing in China only some ten years, be already treated as a part 
of China’s tradition? Evidently de Bary thinks so, for he questions whether “the 
Chinese tradition exists at all today in recognizable form.” If he really means this (a 
thing hard to believe), then the present anthology has only an antiquarian interest; 
and China's twenty-five centuries of predominantly idealist thinking is fragile indeed. 
He attributes “the triumph of Communism in China” to three attitudes “deep-rooted” 
in the minds of the people and proclaimed by their modern Western-educated leaders: 
positivism, pragmatism, and materialism. If attitudes as vague as these had such 
potency, then events much closer to hand should have been cited as well. It is obvious 
that outmoded customs and time-honored economic and political patterns have 
changed, and will change more. But the wisdom embedded in the present anthology 
—a wisdom that helped the people outlast other tyrannies—will help them outlast 
this one. Let us remember that the Chinese borrowed Buddhism from India but this 
did not make them Indians. 

Since any translation of an ancient text is a highly individual and responsible act, 
readers are entitled to know at a glance who made it. This information, however, is 
given nowhere: in the body of the book, in the index, or in the table-of-contents; it 
is safely immured in the editor's preface. It is only right that at every section-heading 
readers should be told who was individually and collectively responsible. This short- 
coming is, however, only an inconvenience in an otherwise very useful source book— 
ARTHUR W. HUMMEL, The American University. 


TEXTE DER INDISCHEN PHILOSOPHIE BAND 2. DIE PHILOSOPHIE DES 
BUDDHISMUS. By Erich Frauwallner. Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1958. Pp. xiii 
+ 423. 


Erich Frauwallner, author of a good history of Indian philosophy 
(Vol. I, Geschichte der indischen Philosophie {Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag, 1953}; 
Vol. II, same, 1956), editor of the new Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde Siid—wn 
Ostasiens und Archw fiir indische Philosophie (four volumes published in 1957- 
1960), and Director of the Indological Institute of the University of Vienna, presents 
in this source book of Buddhist philosophy a balanced selection from Hinayana and 
Mahayana scriptures and philosophical texts. All passages have been translated by 
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Frauwallner without undue reliance on earlier translations (all listed in the exhaustive 
bibliography), and in many cases the selected chapters have been translated for the 
first time (e.g., Kafyapapariwarta, Buddhapilita’s Mélamadhyamekavrtti, and Bhavavi- 
veka’s Prajnapradipa) . His translation of a section from Saramati’s Ratnagotravibhaga 
will soon be followed by the first complete English translation from the original 
Sanskrit text (the name of the translator is Jikid6 Takasaki). On page 414, line 6 
from the bottom, Frauwallner should have added Chinese Tripitaka texts Nos. 668, 
669, and 1610, containing the tathata (“Soheit”) doctrine of the Ratnagotravibhaga, 
as shown by Masaaki Hattori in Bukkyd-shigaku (“Journal of the History of Bud- 
dhism”), IV, Nos. 3-4 (August, 1955), 160-174. (See Revue bibliographique de 
Sinologie, Il (1956), No. 584.) 

All philosophical terms have been translated into German, both in the text and in 
the index, but for the purpose of identification the original Sanskrit terms have been 
added within parentheses. Frauwallner’s doubts about the name and nationality of the 
author of the Mahdayanafraddhotpadaiastra (page 255, on Saramati’s school) would 
have been removed, if he could have read W. Liebenthal’s article in T’oung Pao, XLVI 
(1958), 155-216 (attributing the “Awakening of Faith” to the Chinese scholarly 
monk Tao-ch’ung of the beginning of the sixth century), which appeared after the 
publication of Frauwallner’s source book. 

I recommend the book without any reservation to all philosophers interested in 
Buddhism.— JOHANNES RAHDER, Yale University. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SAMKHYA SCHOOL OF THOUGHT. By Anima 
Sen Gupta. Lucknow: Pioneer Press Ltd., 1959. Pp. x + 164. Rs.6. 


The limitations imposed on the pioneer scholars in the field of 
Indian philosophy, by lack of critical editions and incomplete exploration of the litera- 
ture, have, to a large extent, been removed by the efforts of several generations of 
Indologists. As a consequence, in recent years, there has been a growing desire to 
understand the development of the Samkhya school of classical Indian philosophy. 
Probably the most exciting modern work is that of Professor Erich Frauwallner of 
Vienna (especially his Geschichte der Indischen Philosophie. Salzburg, 1953). Laying 
the groundwork for him was especially the work of Pulinbihari Chakravarti, editor 
of the Ywktidipika and author of Origin and Development of the Samkhya System of 
Thought (Calcutta, 1951). Also worthy of mention are the notes and conjectural 
emendations to the Ywktidipika by Professor V. Raghavan, of Madras, and the interest- 
ing articles by V. M. Bedekar in the recent issues of the Bandharkar Oriental Research 
Institute Annals. It is natural to estimate Miss Sen Gupta’s contribution in terms of 
these most important scholars. 

The author states her purpose and sources clearly in the Preface: “In this work an 
attempt has been made for the first time to trace and connect in detail the different 
lines of Samkhya thought, which contributed finally to the present system of Samkhya 
Philosophy. 

“The materials for the work have been gathered from the following sources (in 
Sanskrit) : 
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“The Samkhya-Karika of Isvarakrsna; the Tattva-Kaumudi of Vacaspati Misra; the 
Tattva-V aisaradi of Vacaspati Misra; the Tattva-Samasa; the Yoga-Varttika of Vijiia- 
nabhiksu; the Upanisads; the Mahabharata (with Nilkantha’s commentary); the Gita; 
the Bhagavata; the Ahirbudhnya-Sambhita; the Caraka-Sambhita; the Buddha-Carita; the 
Manusmrti; the Puranas: the Pravacana-Bhasya of Vijiiana Bhiksu; and the Samkbya 
Sutra.” 


Aside from the objectionable “for the first time” (her book appeared in 1959), this 
appears to be a fair beginning. However, one omission immediately strikes one as 
conspicuous: There is no mention here of the Ywktidipikd, although it is the discovery 
of this very remarkable commentary on the Samkhya Karika which has been largely 
responsible for the current upsurge of interest in the history of Samkhya, which 
began with the publication of the third edition of S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri’s excel- 
lent book The Sankhyakarika of livara Krsna (Madras, 1942). This omission, together 
with the phrase “for the first time,” makes it all too apparent that the authoress has 
not taken into account the work of most of her contemporary colleagues. Her heavy 
reliance on the theories and writings of Professor S. N. Das Gupta does not compen- 
sate for this shortcoming. 

Also conspicuously absent is the Yoga Bhasya of Vyasa, which, together with the 
Yuktidipika, contains all the non-Epic fragments of Paficagikha discovered to date. 
For this reason, it is essential for an evaluation of the Epic passage attributed to 
Paficasikha (which the authoress discusses in Chapter III and elsewhere). This omis- 
sion is especially puzzling in view of the inclusion of the two sub-commentaries of 
Vacaspati Misra and Vijianabhiksu. 

Of course, these relatively external considerations do not constitute a challenge to 
Mrs. Sen Gupta’s theories. In fact, however, there is really little question of theories: 
starting out with the classical Sarkhya, the authoress works through the entire list of 
her sources. The method of this “working out” is paraphrase, apparently supported 
by quotations in Sanskrit and by footnotes. Actually, the typography is so incredibly 
careless that there can be no question of support. See, e.g., page 22: “Guna zva prakrti- 
sabdava-cyah na tutadatirki a Paakrtirastiti” for guna eva prakrtisabdavacyah na te 
tadatirikta prakrtir astiti. Moreover, most of the really controversial interpretations are 
not supported by footnotes, i.e., substantiated by reference to the texts (see, eg, 
pp. 16-17). Add to this the authoress’ clear lack of discrimination in evaluating her 
sources (see, e.g., the lengthy separate treatment of the Gita in Chapter IV, although 
the Gita is a part of the Mahabharata, which is treated separately in Chapter III; the 
lack of historical perspective vis-a-vis the Mahabharata passages which clearly origi- 
nate at widely different periods; the same with respect to the Upanisads; etc.), and 
the reading into texts of ideas and conceptions formulated later (see, e.g., page 53 on 
dualism in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, pages 61-62; on the meaning of the numbers 
in the Svetafvatara Upanisad; and pages 88,91 on satkaryavada in the Gita) —and it 
becomes evident that there is nothing proved here, no theories validated. The theory 
regarding the early theistic character of Sarnkhya, which is first presente’ in the 
Introduction (pp. 3-13) and then repeated in the Conclusion (pp. 123-151), is not 
made more plausible by the 110 pages which intervene. In fact, there is no need to 
validate this theory, since it has been so ably propounded by E. H. Johnston in his 
Early Samkhya (London, 1937) and in his article “Some Sarnkhya and Yoga Concep- 
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tions of the Svetaivatara Upanisad” (JRAS. 1930, 855-878), to which the authoress 
makes no reference in her treatment of that Upanisad, by S. N. Das Gupta himself, 
and by others. 

What Miss Sen Gupta’s book can lay claim to is to having for the first time laid 
side by side so many different sources which deal with Sarnkhya, though, truly speak- 
ing, it is not the sources which she lays side by side, but paraphrases, and the few 
translations which occur are often not her own. Perhaps Miss Sen Gupta will in the 
future apply her time more profitably in producing a book of translations of the 
relevant texts in which the sources will speak for themselves, rather than one which 
merely collocates paraphrases.—PETER S. BIERNBAUM, New York. 


YOGA: IMMORTALITY AND FREEDOM. By Mircea Eliade. Translated from the 
French by Willard R. Trask. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958. Pp. xxii + 529. 


Like almost every book, Professor Eliade’s has a Foreword and a 
Conclusion. But as one starts with the Foreword and ends with the Conclusion one 
wonders if it is the same person who has written them both. And, if one happens to 
recall that a Foreword is generally written after the Conclusion is completed, one’s 
wonder deepens still more. Imagine a man who writes: “From the Upanisads onward, 
India has been seriously preoccupied with but one great problem—the structure of 
the human condition. The West, therefore, might well learn: (1) What India thinks 
of the multiple ‘conditionings’ of the human being; (2) how it has approached the 
problem of the temporality and historicity of man; (3) what solution it has found for 
the anxiety and despair that inevitably follow upon consciousness of temporality, the 
matrix of all ‘conditionings’” (p. xvi, italics mine), and then concludes by saying, 
“It [yoga] represents a living fossil, a modality of archaic spirituality that has sur- 
vived nowhere else” (p. 361, italics mine). 

A “fossil,” however living, and a mode of “archaic” mentality, however spiritual, 
could hardly be the things from which anyone could learn anything except about the 
past—a past which has been outgrown by most and which needs to be outgrown by 
those who have not yet already outgrown it. The contemporary relevance of yoga 
becomes absolutely nil if it is nothing more than an archaic mode of spirituality 
surviving in some out-of-the-way corner of the world among persons who have not 
caught up with the modern world and have only somehow continued to survive as 
“exotic living fossils” of a past which everywhere else has been outgrown. 

The strange contradiction between Eliade’s Foreword and Conclusion represents 
the typical ambivalent response of even the most serious of moderns when he en- 
counters yoga. On the one hand, he feels that here is something of deep relevance to 
the human psyche in its perennial situation of being involved in time and being con- 
ditioned by a thousand “conditionings.” On the other hand, he feels suspicious of 
the whole thing as being merely subjective and, in any case, as involving himself in 
metaphysical presuppositions and methodological techniques which seem to go 
completely against those entertained by science. Eliade’s work does nothing to over- 
come this ambivalence and, in fact, epitomizes it in the concluding sentence of the 
book: “Everything depends upon what is meant by freedom” (p. 364). 

If everything does depend on what is meant by “freedom,” then one should start 
with just this and bring out the contrast between what may be called “yogic” and 
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“scientific” conceptions of freedom. When Eliade writes, “For over a century, the 
greater part of the scientific and philosophical effort of the West has been devoted to 
the factors that ‘condition’ the human being” (p. xv), he forgets that the search for 
the conditioning factors is as much undertaken in the service of “freedom and 
immortality” as the yogic effort he has attempted to delineate in the pages of his 
book. If the yog# is supposed to fly in the air and ultimately to gain a “body of dia- 
mond,” so does the modern scientist enable not merely himself but millions of others 
to fly daily and prolong their youth and life as long as possible. The traditional 
siddhis (supernatural powers) associated with yoga—and without which the yogi 
becomes only some sort of wise man—are increasingly the achievements of science 
for the scientist and the non-scientist alike. The “coexistence of ‘magic’ and ‘mysticism’ 
in Yoga,” about which Eliade wonders, is easily understandable if one remembers that 
the type of “freedom” modern science seeks was sought in ancient times by what we 
now call “magic.” The Indian spiritual tradition, even now, is unable to deny to the 
spiritual master any power to effectuate changes in the world by mere willing or even 
to put any limitations on such a power. 

Eliade’s virtues are different, and we would have had little quarrel if he had not 
written the sort of “Foreword” he has actually written. In fact, the work is of great 
merit and has qualities far superior to the usual works on the subject. But, on the 
whole, these virtues are in the line of traditional scholarship and insight and not 
those of a radically different approach promised in the Foreword. 

Starting with the central metaphysical doctrines of Samkhya around which the tra- 
ditional techniques of the classical yoga of Patafijali are interwoven and in the light 
of which they grow meaningful and intelligible, he gives a detailed delineation of 
the processes leading to final liberation as described in the Yoga Satra. Significantly 
enough, this chapter is entitled “Techniques for Autonomy.” It is the completest 
autonomy that the yogs seeks and all that is prescribed is for the attainment of this 
ultimate end. 

This is the nucleus around which the spiritual seeking of India crystallizes itself— 
a nucleus that actively seeks and transforms every other seeking of the Indian mind 
in terms of itself. The term “yoga” as designating, in the strict sense, the system of 
practices described in the Yoga Sétra of Patajfijali gradually comes to mean any and 
every path to liberation. Almost every serious seeking claims to be some sort of “yoga” 
in India, just as in modern times every such attempt claims to be “scientific.” 

This gradual assimilation by yoga and to yoga of everything else in India has been 
well delineated by Eliade in his work. Whether it be the early Aryan “sacrifice” or 
the alchemists of old or the Tantrics or the Buddhists or the Jains, the story is the 
same. Everything becomes a yoga, a pathway to freedom and immortality. This was 
achieved by the twin processes of what the author has called “homologization” and 
“valorization.” The terms, though constantly used, have never been clearly defined 
and the difference between them never clearly brought out. But the meanings are 
fairly clear. The essential point is to assimilate the non-yogic practices to the classic 
ones of yoga by creating a parallelism between the two and re-interpreting the literal 
practices in a symbolic manner. In this way, the ritual of the “sacrifices” of the Vedas, 
the search of the alchemist for the transmutation of lead into gold, the erotic practices 
of Tantra, the revolting practices of the Aghoris and Kapalikas were all homologized 
and valorized into the terms and the seeking of classical yoga. 
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Pranayama (control of the breath), for example, is homologized with one of the 
most famous Vedic sacrifices, the Agnihotra (fire ceremony), and is called the 
“Inner Agnihotra” (p. 112). Similarly, “the cosmic winds” are mastered as breaths; 
the center of the world is found in the heart; the cosmic pillar (skambha) is identified 
with the vertebral column (p. 117). Or, the cemetery may come to represent “the 
totality of psycho-mental life fed by the consciousness of the “I,” the corpses symboliz- 
ing the various sensory and mental activities. Seated at the center of his profane ex- 
perience, the yogi “burns” the activities that feed them, just as corpses are burnt in 
the cemetery” (p. 296). Or, the woman may be transfigured into a sacrificial altar and 
the sexual act be treated as “sacrifice.” “Her lap is a sacrificial altar; her hairs, the 
sacrificial grass; her skin, the soma-press. The two lips of the vulva are the fire in 
the middle” (p. 255). Or, the “purification” into gold may be assimilated to the 
purification of the soul from all the dross which has come to encumber it through 
the ages (p. 291). 

“The Triumph of Yoga,” the search for immortality and freedom that Eliade has 
traced in these 364 pages of his book, is impressive. The special feature of his work, 
besides the detailed delineation of the homologizations and valorizations, is a repeated 
emphasis on yoga as something experimental, as a seeking for concrete experience 
which remains unsatisfied with mere knowledge. The other is the detailed examina- 
tion of shamanism in its various forms and in its relation to yoga. 

However, the central questions remain unanswered, even unattempted, in this book. 
What are the “conditionings” of men according to yoga? What is the process of “de- 
conditioning” for each stage and level at which the conditioning operates? How is 
this knoweldge of “conditioning” and seeking for de-conditioning different from the 
scientific knowledge and seeking of modern times? What will yoga be without the 
siddhis? And, what is the validity of it all? An adequate book on yoga, not in the 
scholarly sense of the term, is still to be written. But Eliade’s book provides much 
material and many insights that will have to be taken into account in the writing of 
any such work, if and when it comes to be written—DAYA KRISHNA, Saugar Uni- 
versity. 


MODERN TRENDS IN WORLD RELIGIONS, Edited by Joseph M. Kitagawa. 
la Salle: Open Court, 1959. Pp. 286. $3.50. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS: ESSAYS IN METHODOLOGY, Edited by Mircea 


Eliade and Joseph M. Kitagawa. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. 163. 
$5.00. 


As these books deal with comparative religion rather than com- 
parative philosophy, the report on them for this journal should be brief. I shall limit 
myself to indicating their contents and the philosophical strands that make their way 
into these preponderantly religious treatises. 

Compiled largely from papers presented at a 1957 symposium in memory of Paul 
Carus, who pioneered in introducing Oriental thought to the English-reading public, 
Modern Trends consists of chapters written by able specialists on recent developments 
in Islam, Judaism, Christianity, Indian spirituality as represented by Tagore, Chinese 
philosophy and religion, and Theravada Buddhism. In addition, D. T. Suzuki supplies 
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a biographical glimpse of Paul Carus and a closing essay on Zen Buddhism (without 
modern trends), and the German psychotherapist Karlfried von Diirckheim con- 
tributes a chapter on religious experience as it occurs outside of institutionalized relj- 
gion. Like Suzuki's contribution, von Diirckheim’s is very nice, Zennish, and es. 
sentially unrelated to modern trends. Of greatest philosophical, as distinct from 
religious, interest in this volume is Ellis Rivkin’s Hegelian schema for the characteriza- 
tion of Judaism’s historical evolution. 

The History of Religions seeks to define the discipline variously called the “history 
of religions,” “comparative religion,” the “phenomenology of religion,” and “world 
religions” to ask where it now stands and what its method and objectives should be 
and to propose its future course. Should it sever its umbilical cords with philology, 
history, and anthropology and become an autonomous discipline? If so, what should 
be its distinctive and defining method, and what continuing relationships with its 
parent disciplines should it maintain? 

Such are the questions to which eight American and European leaders in the field 
address themselves in this volume with varying degrees of directness. Of greatest 
interest to philosophers is Jean Daniélou’s analysis of the work of Henry Duméy 
to point out the distortion and loss which can occur when religious phenomena are 
reduced to philosophical categories. The master essay of the volume, however, is 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith's “Comparative Religion: Whither—and Why?” As an ap- 
praisal of the stage that the comparative study of religion has reached, but supremely 
as a depiction of the spirit in which the teacher should approach his material, this 
statement has the ring of a classic—HUSTON SMITH, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
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self. Readers who wish to review any of the books should communicate with 
the Editor. 
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Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and compara- 
tive philosophy except, occasionally, when a full table of contents is published 
to indicate the scope of a particular journal. Titles in Chinese and Japanese 
journals have been translated. The style for each listing conforms to that used 
in the publication itself. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable 
material. 


ACME (Rome), XIII (1), January-April, 1960: M. L. MAYER, Ricerche sul pro- 
blema dei rapporti fra lingue indeuropee e lingue semitiche. 


THE ADVENT (Madras), XVII (3), August, 1960: M. P. PANDIT, Sri Aurobindo 
Literature (VII). M. P. PANDIT, Kaya Siddhi (II). N. PEARSON, The Life 
Divine (An Outline). 


XVII (4), November, 1960: RISHABHCHAND, Sri Aurobindo and the New 
Age (I). M. P. PANDIT, Sri Aurobindo Literature (VIII). K. C. VARADA- 
CHARI, Sri Aurobindo and the Vedanta. N. PEARSON, The Life Divine (An 
Outline). 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXXI (7), July, 1960: K. VISWANATHAM, 
Kalidasa’s Abhijnanashakuntalam (III). CHARLES A. MOORE, Hawaii: Democ- 
racy at its Best. S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA, Existentialism. 


XXXI (8), August, 1960: ROBERT MARTIN, The Fulfilment of the Rights of 
Man. 


XXXI (9), September, 1960: SITA RAM JAYASWAL, The Family and Mental 
Health. H. I. S. KANWAR, The Philosophy of Sikhism. 


XXXI (10), October, 1960: S. VAHIDUDDIN, Man at the Crossroads (Guest- 
Editorial). R. W. CRAMMER, The Socratic Method in Teaching. BHIKSHU 
SANGHARAKSHITA, The Essence of Buddhism. K. KRISHNAMOORTHY, 
Bhatta Tauta’s Defence of Poetry. MICHAEL BYROM, Natural Selection and 


Purpose. 
BIJDRAGEN (Antwerp), (3), 1960. 

(4), 1960: J. KIJM, S.J., De beleving van de leegte—L’expérience du vide. 
BULLETIN SIGNALETIQUE (Paris), XIV (3), 1960. 

XIV (4), 1960. 


BUNKA [Culture] (Sendai), XXIV (2), July, 1960: M. ITO, A Comparative Study 
of Chaucer and Gower. J. OHKAWARA, Uber Friedrich Hélderlins “Friedens- 
feier.” M. KOIKE, On “the Thinking of Being” in M. Heidegger. 


XXIV (3), Autumn, 1960: S. HOSOYA, Ideal, Glaube und Philosophie—Betrach- 
tungen iiber die wandelnden Christus-Bilder des jungen Hegel. K. NAKANO, 
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Schuldproblem und dessen Vieldeutigkeit in Franz Kafkas Roman “Der Prozess.” 
K. MURATA, Forerunners of Impressionists and Claude Monet. 


XXIV (4), Winter, 1960: T. WATANABE, Petrarch and St. Augustine—On the 
aspect of human nature in the Early Renaissance with special reference to Petrarch’s 
Secretum. K. YAMADA, An Ontological Problem in the Sarvastivadin. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), II (2-3), June-September, 1960: ZOLTAN TAKATS, 
Some Chinese Elements in the Art of the Early Middle Ages of the Carpathian 
Basin. JULIUS EVOLA, East and West. Vedanta, Meister Eckhart, Schelling. 


II (4), December, 1960: MASSIMO SCALIGERO, The Doctrine of the “Void” 
and the Logic of the Essence. 


ETC (Chicago), XVI (2), April, 1959: SHUNZO SAKAMAKI, Zen and Intuited 
Knowledge. 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), XVI (158-159), July-August, 1959: JEAN LECLANT, 
Réflexions d’un égyptologue dans un Sanctuaire shintd. 


XVI (160-161), September—October, 1959: FRANCIS de MIOMANDRE, La 
France et |’Asie. 


XVI (162-163), November—December, 1959: JEAN FILLIOZAT, La recherche 
scientifique francaise en Asie. 


XVII (164), November—December, 1960: RENE de BERVAL, Au seuil d’un 
nouvel “avatar.” VEN. NARADA MAHA THERA, The Buddhist View of the 
Contemporary Situation. FRITHJOF SCHUON, Studies in Shint6. N. P. CHAK- 
RAVARTI, Indian Dance Forms in South-East Asia. 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), IX (1), July, 1960: RABINDRA- 
NATH TAGORE, Reciprocity of Cultures. HUMAYUN KABIR, The Poetry of 
Rabindranath Tagore. ARNOLD TOYNBEE, The Need for World Unity. SUNITI 
KUMAR CHATTERJI, Indianism and Sanskrit. FRIEDRICH HEILER, The Idea 
of God in Indian and Western Mysticism. SRAMANERA JIVAKA, Ideas and 
Cosmic Forces. SISIRKUMAR MITRA, The Nineteenth Century Upsurge in the 


East. PHYLLIS BRODZIAK, Art in Australia. HUMAYUN KABIR, France and 
India. 


IQBAL (Lahore), IX (1), July, 1960: M. AJMAL, Evolution and Ethics. S. M. 
YUSUF, A Resume of Arabic Philosophy. C. A. QADIR, Modern Challenge to 
Religion. M. M. SHARIF, Islamic View of Being and Sense. 


IX (2), October, 1960: ARSHAD KAKAWI, From Self to Selflessness. SAYYID 
ABDULLAH, The Problem of Pakistani Culture. RAHMAN MUZNIB, Greek 
Theatre. 


THE JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES (Ann Arbor), XIX (4), August, 1960. 
XIX (5), September, 1960. 
XX (1), November, 1960: RUPERT EMERSON, The Erosion of Democracy. 
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THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM (Cleveland), XIX 
(1), Fall, 1960: VAN METER AMES, Aesthetic Values in the East and West, 
JOHN HOSPERS, Implied Truths in Literature. BERTRAM JESSUP, Taste and 
Judgment in Aesthetic Experience. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS (New York), XXI (3), July-Septem- 
ber, 1960: HAYDEN V. WHITE, The Gregorian Ideal and Saint Bernard. NICHO- 
LAS RESCHER, Al-Farabi on: Is Existence a Predicate? EDWARD ROSEN, 
Calvin’s Attitude Toward Copernicus. 


XXI (4), October-November, 1960: J. W. JOHNSON, “Of Differing Ages and 
Climes.” RAPHAEL DEMOS, Psalidas on True Happiness. ROSS G. WOODMAN, 
Shelley's Changing Attitude to Plato. G. A. WELLS, Herder’s Two Philosophies of 
History. ROBERT V. DANIELS, Fate and Will in Marx. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LVII (14), July 7, 1960: 
RICHARD M. GALE, “Mysticism and Philosophy.” 


LVII (15), July 21, 1960. 
LVII (16), August 4, 1960: A. J. AYER, Professor Malcolm on Dreams. 


LVII (17), August 18, 1960: MAX RIESER, The Noétic Models of Contempo- 
rary Philosophy. 
LVII (18), September 1, 1960: DANIEL CORY, A Philosophical Letter to 
Bertrand Russell. 


LVII (19), September 15, 1960. 


LVII (20-21), September 29 and October 13, 1960: ARTHUR CHILD, Thoughts 
on the Historiology of Neo-Positivism. W. D. FALK, Morality and Convention. 


LVII (22-23), October 27 and November 10, 1960: HIRAM J. McLENDON, 
Beyond Being. WILLIAM EARLE, The Concept of Existence. 


LVII (24), November 24, 1960: KAI NIELSEN, Appraising Doing the Thing 
Done. 


LVII (25), December 8, 1960: GRACE A. DE LAGUNA, The Lebenswelt and 
the Cultural World. 


LVII (26), December 22, 1960. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXXV (2), August, 1960: PAUL MUS, Bud- 
dhism and the Western Worid. LAMA ANAGARIKA GOVINDA, The Meaning 
of the Mantric Seed-Syllable “Hrih.” SRAMANERA JIVAKA, The Bodhisattva 
Vow. CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, Zen Buddhism and Psycho-Analysis. RUTH 
WALSHE, The Kalama Sutta. 


XXXV (3), November, 1960: D. T. SUZUKI, Buddha-Nature. CHRISTMAS 
HUMPHREYS, Buddhism, A Way of Life. EDWARD CONZE, Recent Work on 
Tantric and Zen Buddhism. BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA, The Three Chief 
Paths of Tsongkhapa. TERENCE GRAY, A Metaphysical Interpretation of Ta- 
kuan’s Letter. SRAMANERA JIVAKA, Tibetan Upasampada at Sarnath. EDWARD 
CONZE, Buddhism in the Soviet Union. 
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MONUMENTA NIPPONICA (Tokyo), XV (3-4), October, 1959-January, 1960: 
JESUS LOPEZ GAY, La Primera Biblioteca de los Jesuitas en el Japén (1556). 
Translation: HEINRICH DUMOULIN, Das Buch Genj6kéan: Aus dem Shéb6- 
genzo des Zen-Meisters Dégen. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD (Hartford), L (3), July, 1960: MALCOLM KERR, Rashid 
Rida and Islamic Legal Reform. BAYARD DODGE, Aspects of the Fatimid 
Philosophy. 

L (4), October, 1960: HENDRIK KRAEMER, Islamic Culture and Missionary 
Adequacy. "ABD AL-HAQQ FADIL, The Fame of Omar Khayyam. GEORGE F. 
HOURANI, Two Theories of Value in Medieval Islam. JOHN E. OWEN, Reli- 
gion and Society in Pakistan. IEHAQ MUSA AL-HUSAYNI, Christ in the Qur’in 
and in Modern Arabic Literature. 


THE OTANI UNIVERSITY (The Annual Report of Researches of The Otani Uni- 
versity.) (Kyoto), (12), 1959. TOSHIMA ARAKI, Theory of Step-structure of 
the Universe and Buddhist. HAJIMA SAKURABE, A Study on Pudgalaviniscaya. 
HIROMU KITANISHI, The Basic Structure of the Shin Buddhist. SHIRO UYE- 
SUGI, On the Idea of “Non-retrogression in this Life.” 


THE OTANI GAKUHO (The Journal of Buddhology and Cultural Science) 
(Kyoto), XXXX (2), September, 1960: SHUSHUMU YAMAGUCHI, “Visuddhi- 
papa as the permanent” conversion of Alayavijiiana. KENSHO HIRANO, “Scrip- 
ture-Lectures” in Tun-huang M. S. S. and Buddhist Sutra-Commentaries. AKIO 
TAKEIHI, Shinran Sh6nin’s Wasan as a Literary Work. SHONIN DAIMON, On 
the Date of the Composition of the Jédo-monruijushé. 


THE PAKISTAN PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL (Lahore) IV (1), July, 1960: 
M. HAMID-UD-DIN, Philosophising. FAZLUR REHMAN, Idealistic Metaphysics. 
A. J. HALEPOTA, Synthetic Philosophy of Religion. SHAMSUL HAQUE, Science 
and Man. JOHN VAIZEY, KHWAJA GHULAM SADIG, ALAUDDIN AKH- 
TAR, G. C. DEV, ABDUL QAYYUM, Basic Human Values (Symposium). 


IV (2), October, 1960: M. U. AHMAD, Psychology during war and peace. A. M. 
DATTA, M. A. HYE, M. AJMAL, KHAWAJA ASHKAR HUSAIN, C. A. 
QADIR, Casuality (Symposium). 


THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XLI (3), July, 1960: ANDREW J. RECK, 
Substance and Person. DONALD CLARK HODGES, Four Types of Ethical 
Theory. 

XLI (4), October, 1960. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXXIII (2), July, 1960: G. C. 
CHATTERJI, G. E. Moore as I Knew Him. G. N. MATHRANI, On Professor 
Moore. N. A. NIKAM, On G. E. Moore. K. J. SHAH, Moral Freedom in the 
Philosophy of G. E. Moore. KALI KRISHNA BANERJI, G. E. Moore. WARREN E. 
STEINKRAUS, Some Misconceptions of Idealism. A. C. MUKERJI, Idealistic 
Trends of Contemporary India. 


XXXIII (3), October, 1960: GANESWAR MISRA, Some Main Types of Meta- 
physical Logic Historically Surveyed. S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA, The Concept of 
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Mind. S. H. DIVATIA, The Concept of the Mind. C. KUNHAN RAJA, Revela- 
tion and Reason in Advaita Vedanta. J. de MARNEFFE, S.J., Bergson’s and Hus- 
serl’s Concepts of Intuition. SURESH CHANDRA, Wittgensteinian Technique and 
the Cartesian Doubt. GAURANG CHARAN NAYAK, An Exposition of the Phi- 
losophy of Baladeva Vidyabhisana. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (Ithaca) LXIX (3), July, 1960: ROBERT 
PAUL WOLFF, Hume's Theory of Mental Activity. ALAN GEWIRTH, Positive 
“Ethics” and Normative “Science.” JOHN PASSMORE, The Meeting of Ex- 
tremes in Contemporary Philosophy. DUDLEY SHAPERE, Mathematical Ideals 
and Metaphysical Concepts. 


LXIX (4), October, 1960: WILLIAM P. ALSTON, The Ontological Argument 
Revisited. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA [Awakened India} (Calcutta), LXV (7), July, 1960: 
EDITORIAL, The Voice of the Upanisads. SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, 
Igvara and His Maya—1 (From the Non-Dualistic Viewpoint). P. S. SASTRI, 
Adhandartha or the Theory of Judgment. SRI P. SAMA RAO, The Poetry of Sri 
Sankara—3. SRI M. S. DESHPANDE, Gandhiji’s Pathway to Peace—1 (Peace In- 
ternal). 


LXV (8), August, 1960: EDITORIAL, The Gita and Its Gospel of Dharma. 
SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, Ivara and His Maya—2. SRI P. SAMA RAO, 
The Poetry of Sri Sankara. ANIMA SEN GUPTA, Avidya in the Philosophy of 
Ramanuja. SRI M. S. DESHPANDE, Gandhiji Pathway to Peace—2. SRI S. N. 
RAO, The Concept of Ahirhsa in the Gita. 


LXV (9), September, 1960: EDITORIAL, Mankind at the Cross-Roads. SUREN- 
DRANATH BHATTACHARYA, Safkara on Maya and Avidya. JOHN M. 
SCHLENCK, Music and Religion—1. SRI SURESH CHANDRA, The Nature of 
Good. SRI M. K. VENKATARAMA IYER, Science and Religion. 


LXV (10), October, 1960: EDITORIAL, Vedanta: The Religion We Need To- 
day. SRI S. S. RAGHAVACHAR, Madhva’s Theory of Sadhana. ROMA CHAUD- 
HURI, The Saiva Concept of Siva-Sakti. JOHN M. SCHLENCK, Music and Reli- 
gion—2. SRI BRAJ BIHARI NIGAM, Bhakti and Mysticism. SRI CH. MALLI- 
KARJUNA RAO, Yajiia. 


LXV (11), November, 1960: EDITORIAL, Hinduism: Its Ideal of Social Service. 
S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA, The Validity of Trans-empirical Intuition. SHASHI 
BHUSAN, The Hindu Position with Regard to Some Problems of Modern Life. 
HAROLD BARRY PHILIPPS, Advaita Vedanta: According to Scripture and Ac- 
cording to Reason. 


LXV (12), December, 1960: EDITORIAL, India and the World. SWAMI CHID- 
BHAVANANDA, The Paramahamsa and Sense-sublimation. SWAMI SMARAN- 
ANANDA, The Mysticism of Sri Sarada Devi. P. S. NAIDU, Value and Sentiments. 
SRI S. N. RAO, The Concept of Caturvarnya in the Gita. 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), XI (7), 
July, 1960: M. Z. SIDDIQI, The Impact of Islam on the Modern World. PIERRE 
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FALLON, The Impact of Christianity on the Modern World. SHASHI BHUSAN 
DAS GUPTA, The Impact of Hinduism on the Modern World. F. VREEDE, 
Modern Scientific Humanism. 


XI (8), August, 1960: SRIKUMAR BANERJEE, On the Use of Words. JITEN- 
DRANATH MOHANTY, Science and Self-Knowledge. 


XI (9), September, 1960. 


XI (10), October, 1960: K. P. CHATTOPADHYAY, Social Co-operation and 
Progress. PRINCIPAL KAGENDRA NATH SEN, The American Way of Life as 
an Indian Sees It. 


XI (11), November, 1960: NINIAN SMART, Morals, Materialism, and Religion. 


RASSEGNA DI PEDAGOGIA (Padova), XVIII (3), July-September, 1960: G. 
FLORES D’ARCAIS, La collaborazione in Africa e i problemi della educazione. 


REVISTA DE FILOSOFIA (la Plata), IX, 1960: ARMANDO ASTI VERA, Carac- 
teres antimetafisicos del pensamiento contemporaneo. JACOBO KOGAN, Las dos 
essencias de lo humano. ANGEL G. CAPPELLETTI, Arquelao, maestro de Sécrates. 
A. MEINONG, Documentos de la filosofia contemporanea: Mi filosofia. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), XIV (1), September, 1960: 
NELSON GOODMAN, The Way the World Is. STANLEY ROSEN, Philosophy 
and Historicity. ABRAHAM EDEL, Science and Value: Some Reflections on 
Pepper's “The Sources of Value.” 


XIV (2), December, 1960: NEAL W. KLAUSNER, “As Much Clearness as the 
Subject Matter Admits.” FRANCIS H. PARKER, Head, Heart, and God. 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne), III, 1960: CHARLES 
FAVARGER, Durée et intuition. 


(IV), 1960: PIERRE FURTER, Pédagogie et philosophie morale. 


THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), VIII (7), July, 1960: HARBHAJAN SINGH, 
Sikhism and Its Role. S. NIRANJAN SINGH, The Great Heritage of Sikhism. 


VIII (8), August, 1960: TRILOCHAN SINGH, Guru Nanak and Social Justice. 
S. PRITAM SINGH, Religion and Politics. S. KAPUR SINGH, War and Sikhism. 


KENNETH WALKER, The World Situation with Regard to Religion. S. BAL- 
WANT SINGH, Towards a Full Life. 


VIII (9), September, 1960: GOBIND SINGH, The Sikh Concept of Education. 
S. HAR KRISHAN SINGH, The Need for a Plastic Outlook. 


VIII (10), October, 1960: SHRI M. L. PEACE, Bhai Vir Singh on Mahatma 
Gandhi. S. HAR KRISHAN SINGH, The Need for Self-Reorientation (1). 


VIII (11), November, 1960: S. GURSARAN SINGH, Guru Nanak’s Basic 
Philosophy. SHRI M. V. BHIDE, Guru Nanak and His Teachings. HARI RAM 


| 
| 
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GUPTA, Nanak’s Gift to India. S. HAR KRISHAN SINGH, The Need for Self- 
Reorientation (2). 


VIII (12), December, 1960: MILWANT KAUR GREWAL, The Unreality of 
Life. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Utrecht), XXII (3), September, 1960. 
XXII (4), December, 1960. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLVII (3), July, 1960: T. R. RAGHAVA 
SASTRI, Swami Ramakrishnananda. K. R. R. SASTRY, The Path of Dattatreya, 
R. S. DESIKAN, East and West: Abercrombie. P. M. BHASKARAN NAM- 
BUDIRIPAD, In Search of Truth. 


XLVII (4), August, 1960: EDITORIAL, Social Reform and the Ramakrishna 
Movement. U. N. CHATTERJEE, Sri Ramakrishna and the Modern Age. MO- 
HINI NAKRA, Swami Vivekananda’s Ideal of Character-Building Education. 
S.N. RAO, Concept of Yoga and Yogeswara in the Gita. S. SUBHASH CHANDRA, 
The Silhouette of Socrates. 


XLVII (5), September, 1960: ANON. Status of the World and Motive of Crea- 
tion. N. S. KARANTH, Loving Justice. SWAMI BUDHANANDA, Sri Krishna 
as Revealed by Sri Ramakrishna. SARAWATHI GOWRISHANKAR, The Poet 
Vivekananda. R. S. N. RAMAKRISHNAN, Sri Vidyaranya on Iswara and Jiva. 


XLVII (6), October, 1960: EDITORIAL, The Idea of Tapas in the Gita. SWAMI 
BUDHANANDA, Sri Krishna—Ramakrishna Mutuality. SWAMI VIRANANDA, 
Sri Ramakrishna’s Mode of Teaching. N. C. ZAMINDAR, Some Thoughts of the 
Hindu Society. H. K. SEN, Lord Buddha and Sri Ramakrishna (A Study). 


XLVII (7), November, 1960: EDITORIAL, The Idea of Dana in the Gita. 
P. RAMAKRISHNAN, Swami Ramakrishnananda. BRAHMACHARI RAMESH 
CHAITANYA, Life and Thought of Sri Sankaracharya. SWAMI PRAJNAN- 
ANANDA, The Constitutive Function of the Mind. G. SRINIVASAN, The Prag- 
matic Reaction to Platonism. 


XLVII (8), December, 1960. SWAMI CHIDBHAVANANDA, The Parama- 
hamsa and the Swami Vivekananda. SUBRAHMANYA BHARATI, Paradox in 
Paradise. BRAHMACHARI CHANDAN, Philosophical Ideas of Keshav Chandra. 
S. N. RAO, Cosmo-Genesis in the Gita. 
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Van Meter Ames, 1-2:23-33 
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Highness, Sri Jaya Chamarajendra Wadi- 
yar Bahadur (reviewed by Sarasvati 
Chennakesavan), 1-2:67-68 
de Bary, Wm. Theodore, ed., Sources of Chi- 
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Hummel), 3—4:169-170 
de Berval, René, ed., Présence du Bouddhisme 
(reviewed by Clarence H. Hamilton), 
1-2:58-61 
Dorsey, Gray L., review of F. S. C. Northrop, 
The Complexity of Legal and Ethical 
Experience, 1-2:51-53 
Eliade, Mircea, Yoga: Immortality and Free- 
dom (reviewed by Daya Krishna), 3-4: 
173-175 
Eliade, Mircea, and Joseph M. Kitagawa, eds., 
The History of Religions: Essays in 
Methodology (reviewed by Huston 
Smith), 3—4:175-176 
The Evolution of the Samkhya School of 
Thought, by Anima Sen Gupta (reviewed 
by Peter S. Biernbaum), 3—4:171-173 
Frauwallner, von Erich, Texte der indischen 
Philosophie band 2: Die Philosophie des 
Buddhismus (reviewed by Johannes 
Rahder), 3—4:170-171 
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